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INSTALL RICE DUO-HEM 
SHADES DOUBLE OR SINGLE 








ROLLERS 








HOLD-FAST one-piece all-metal 
Roller is plated inside and outside 
and to further prevent rust is lac- 
quer sealed. 

You cannot pull the shade off a 
HOLD-FAST Roller. But you can 
slide the shade on or off with ease. 
These rollers are built to last a life- 
time. 

Hub City Ecru Duck and Rice- 
Tex are unfilled, fully bleached, pre- 
shrunk and dyed with Vat Dyes. 
Rice-Tex is water resistant (not water 
proofed), it has no coating. The 
water resistant formula is impreg- 
nated into the threads, which makes 
the cloth turn water and 
stains, and easy to keep clean. 


Like Hub City Duck, this 
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cloth eliminates harmful glare 
by permitting only pure trans- 
fused light to pass through 
the material. 

Both Rice-Tex and Hub 
City Duck can be laundered without discoloration 
or injury to the cloth. 

The Duo Service hems help to double the life of 
Rice shades. There is a slat hem on each end of 
each shade. To reverse or turn a shade, just 
change location of wire spline and slat (end for 
end), then slide back on roller. 

The metal Slat is made of a rectangular metal 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS HIGHLAND PRODUCTS 
CO. CO. 


158 Second Ave., North 720 South Gay Street 
Nashville, Tennessee Knoxville, Tennessee 





tube which, like HOLD-FAST rollers, is plated and 
lacquer sealed. This tube is filled with a metal 
core. This construction eliminates slat warpage 
and breakage, adding to the life of the shade. 
All Rice-built shades have two rows of stitches at 
the hems. No selvage edge is used—all raw edges 
are overcast. The special pre-stretched glazed 
cord is made to withstand hard usage. 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL 
CO. PRODUCTS CO. 


1544 Madison Avenue 12th and Carter Streets 
Memphis, Tennessee Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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RICH’S 








Stop! Highlight Every Trip to 


Knoxville with a Visit to Rich’s 


Shop on all four floors... for you. . 
your family . . . your home. A purchase 
at Rich’s is never complete until you 
are Satisfied. Let Rich’s Individualized 
Credit Plans help you buy what you 
want when you want it... If you de- 
sire, Order by Mail or Phone Rich's, 
4-4011. 
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Good Summer Reading 


* A DOG NAMED PENNY 
Clyde R. Bulla 


* BECKY AND THE BANDIT 


Doris Gates 


* SEECATCH: A STORY OF 


A FUR SEAL 
Rutherford Montgomery 


* THE MISSING MITT 
Edna W. Chandler 


* SECRET ON THE CONGO 
Charlie May Simon 
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Gor Middle-Graders 


BOOK-LENGTH STORIES FROM THE 
GINN ENRICHMENT SERIES—Exciting, 
diversified reading for children 9 to 12 
that is designed to stimulate a youngster's 
desire to read and at the same time pro- 
vide a natural "bridge’’ between study 
and fun. These five tales of adventure 
neatly accomplish the transition from 
short stories to the "whole" book. At- 
tractively illustrated in color. 





GINN_ AND COMPANY 


165 LUCKIE ST., N. W., ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 
and John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 















Random Notes 








The cover illustration, reproduced 
from the collections of the Library of 
Congress, is from a sketch by Charles 
Upham, of the kindergarten in the 
North-End Industrial Home, Boston, 


1881. 





| and rainbows, clouds 
and sunlight became recurrent 
themes as these symbols were used 
in various contexts at the TEA con- 
vention. For Norman Cousins, they 
hovered over the potential world 
community through a spirit of hate 
or revenge and ignorance prevent- 
ing communication, and human un- 
derstandnig—a threat to the mean- 
ingful survival of human _ values, 
symbolized in the ancient differ- 
ences between East and West. The 
figure vividly presented for Dr. 
William Laurence the timely devel- 
opment of atomic power as a protec- 
tion for the free world, but which, 
if the umbrella is turned inside out 
and the knowledge shared peaceful- 
ly, makes available new energy for 
relieving much of the world’s want 
and suffering. 

The metaphor, having become 
somewhat mixed and indefinite, was 
elucidated by another guest speak- 
er, discussing the necessity for work, 
a free spirit, and love. Quoting the 
Swedish proverb, “He who carries 
an umbrella can’t see the rainbow,” 
she recalled a modern parable of a 
people living under an umbrella, 
unable to see the sun shining for 
them. 

Although umbrellas had to be 
raised against the Nashville rain, 
intellectual umbrellas were pushed 
aside or folded as teachers looked to 
see the rainbow across the horizon. 

Dr. Laurence G. Derthick gave 
members of the Association for 
Childhood Education a view of ed- 
ucational needs and_ endeavor 
around the world, with the sugges- 
tion that no fields are greener than 
those at home, where the same edu- 
cational processes must be kept 
alive. 

From the opening notes sounded 
by the Nashville All-City Symphony 
Orchestra, to Dr. Lester Buford’s 
call to teachers, having chosen their 
profession, to serve ‘proudly and 


seek to lift it, and to the final strains 
of “Go Forth Ye People,” by the 
All-State Band and Chorus, it was 
a good convention. We should like 
to have heard more, and are sorry 
if you missed it. 


On Summer Planning 


Folding the umbrella of monthly 
printing deadlines for the summer 
brings the nostalgia of the last day of 
school, and glimmers of the revela- 
tions to Daudet’s scholor of “The 
Last Class,” with hope that folded 
umbrellas may reveal more sunlight 
for next year’s plans. If you have 
ready manuscripts or ideas to sug- 
gest for next year’s issues, send them 
to us now, so that they may be 
scheduled most advantageously. 


On This Issue 


Some good things that might have 
been overlooked or underestimated 
are called to your attention in the 
editorials. (See page 5.) The expla- 
nation of the “Social Security and 
Teacher Retirement Referendum” is 
a matter of concern to all teachers 
(page 6). An interesting informa- 
tive article on the dairy industry 
concludes our series of nine features 
on agriculture in the state (page 7). 

Brevity carried to the extreme 
may destroy or distort a story; but 
we hope it didn’t do too great vi- 
olence to one on your NEA Centen- 
nial celebrations. We didn’t presume 
to adequately recognize in a sen- 
tence what required months of 
thought and work to accomplish, but 
ask your indulgence of limitations 
in “Thumbnail Sketches” (page 10). 

Four articles should interest teach- 
ers in other fields as well as those 
immediately concerned: “The State- 
Wide English Program” (page 9), 
“Health Education” (page 14), 
“Mental Health” (page 15), and 
“College Going” (page 18). 

D.D. 
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The talent of Jack Potter's brush visits a pleasant home 


overlooking famous Diamond Head. 
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EDITORIALS 





Greater Benefits—for Later Years 


W® SOMETIMES become so concerned with salary 

increase that we overlook some good things 
which come to us in addition to salary increases. Let 
us think for a moment about the new legislation which 
made possible the Teacher Retirement-Social Security 
plan. 

In 1953, Governor Frank Clement recommended to 
the legislature that “a study be made to determine the 
possibility and advisability of integrating teacher re- 
tirement and federal Social Security without reducing 
the benefits that the members now have under the 
present law.” At the same time this recommendation 
was made, the Governor recommended that the an- 
nual appropriation for the Tennessee Teachers Retire- 
ment System be increased by $1,000,000 each year of 
the biennium. 

After the General Assembly of 1953 adjourned, the 
Governor set up a committee to make such a study. 
The following people served on the committee from 
the beginning: W. R. Snodgrass, State Comptroller, 
Chairman; Commissioner Quill E. Cope, Chairman of 
the Tennessee Teachers Retirement System; Mrs. 
Beulah Sharp, Acting Executive Secretary, Tennessee 
State Retirement System; Mr. Tom Blair, Director, 
Department of Old Age and Survivors Insurance; and 
Mrs. C. Frank Scott, member of the Legislative 
Council. This Committee employed an actuary and set 
to work to see what could be done about combining 
the Tennessee Teachers Retirement System and Social 
Security. Findings did not prove conclusive enough for 
recommendations to be made to the Seventy-Ninth 
General Assembly, but Governor Clement did recom- 
mend increasing funds for the Retirement System by 
about $4,000,000 for the biennium, which made the 
Retirement System actuarially sound for the first time. 

Following the adjournment of the Seventy-Ninth 
General Assembly in 1955, the Governor's committee 
was reactivated and has worked continuously on the 
problem since that time. Representatives of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association were given the privilege 
of sitting in on the deliberations of this committee and 
made some suggestions which perhaps prompted the 
committee to accept two ideas: (1) that each mem- 
ber of the present retirement system should have the 
right of individual choice, and (2) that the plan 
should provide for some increased benefits. 

The Governor's committee made the report which 
was given in detail in the May, 1956, issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER and was later sent out in pam- 
phlet form to all teachers in the state. Meetings were 
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held by the Tennessee Teachers Retirement System 
officials in cooperation with the State Department of 
Education and the TEA in about sixty places over the 
state. An effort was made to reach every teacher, as 
Governor Clement had requested that the teachers be 
given the right to express themselves on the new plan. 
At a special meeting of the TEA Representative As- 
sembly on October 20, 1956, the new plan was adopted 
without a dissenting vote. 

It is not the purpose here to go into a discussion of 
the merits of the new plan. We simply want to say that 
we believe a great forward step was taken by the last 
legislature and that most teachers of Tennessee will 
benefit by the new plan. If they do not benefit, they do 
not have to come into it. 

We would like to express appreciation to Governor 
Clement, to the members of his committee, and to the 
members of the legislature for making this plan pos- 
sible. 

We think a good job has been done, and we always 
wish to give credit where credit is due. 


Salary Gains 


A great deal has been written about the General 
Education Bill of 1957. Of course, there was a differ- 
ence of opinion as to how much salary increase could 
be allowed teachers in this bill. The efforts made by 
the Tennessee Education Association, the Tennessee 
School Boards Association and the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers probably will be discussed 
for a long time to come. The interest in this discussion, 
however, should not keep us from remembering that 
we did make some gains in the 1957 General Edu- 
cation Bill. Each certified teacher is insured a pay in- 
crease of at least $15 per month for ten months next 
year and an additional $5 per month for ten months 
the following year. The “overage” amendment which 

earmarked any funds above the estimate of the Bud- 
get Director from the sales tax and tobacco tax in the 
ratios for teachers’ salary purposes may provide an 
additional increase. Any increase can be added to the 
regular monthly salary checks. The local boards of 
education will be notified on or before July 15 of the 
amount of money available to the school system for 
this purpose. These funds are to be distributed on the 
basis of the average daily attendance of the previous 
year. 

Another thing which we should remember is that 
the General Education Bill of 1957 contains the salary 
guarantee clause which has been in effect for some 








time. The Representative Assembly of the Tennessee 
Education Association at its meeting in January, 1957, 
specifically requested that there be “no compromise” 
on this particular part of our program. We are glad to 
report that the General Education Bill requires that 
the salary increases provided are to be in addition to 
the salary paid by the local school systems. 


Local Salary Gains 


More and more the argument over whether the state 
or local government should assume more of the cost of 
supporting education in Tennessee becomes stronger. 
It is not the point here to argue pro or con about local 
or state support. We simply want to point out that last 
year twenty-one local school systems granted salary 
increases to their teachers. Since that time the county 
court of Cheatham County has approved a local in- 
crease beginning next fall. The county judge of Wilson 
County has recommended a local salary increase for 
the teachers in that county, and the Board of Educa- 
tion in Tipton County has recommended a salary in- 
crease. Other systems may have taken similar action, 
but it has not come to our attention. 

If your local school system is not supplementing 
salaries, this may be a good time to make plans for a 
fair and reasonable discussion of the subject with the 
“powers that be.” It seems that the logical approach to 
the problem is through the board of education. We 
recommend that serious thought be given to this 
matter by each local education association. This office 


will be glad to provide information and advice to any 
groups who wish to consider the matter. 


Leadership Conference 

The Annual Leadership Conference of the Tennes- 
see Education Association will be held at Middle 
Tennessee State College in Murfreesboro on Friday, 
May 31, to Monday, June 3. Plans are underway for 
what we hope will be one of the best conferences yet 
held. Those to be invited include the superintendent, 
the supervisor, the president of each local education 
association, and the chairman of the public relations 
committee of each association. If it so happens that 
some associations do not maintain public relations 
committees then the fourth person to be invited will 
be selected by the local education association. We 
think it important that you make plans now for a full 
representation at this meeting. 


Life Membership in NEA 


Tennessee needs a few more life members of the 
National Education Association to complete its quota 
by the time of the Annual Convention in Philadelphia. 
The Board of Directors of the NEA voted to continue 
until May 31, 1957, with the present plan for install- 
ment purchase of life memberships. After that date, 
the fee will be $250. If you are interested in becom- 
ing a life member and wish to do so at the present 
price and plan of payment, we suggest that you send 
your membership in to the NEA on or before May 31. 

F. E. B. 


Social Security and Teacher Retirement Referendum 


GOVERNOR CLEMENT has author- 
ized a referendum June 15, for Class 
A members of the Tennessee Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System to vote for 
Social Security coverage. Mr. Theron 
Hodges, Executive Secretary of the 
Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement 
System, has been named to conduct 
the referendum, which will be held 
by the superintendent in each system 
of the state. 

Since almost eleven thousand 
teachers selected Class A member- 
ship on, or before, March 16, ap- 
proximately fifty-five hundred of 
these Class A members must vote on 
June 15 for Social Security coverage 
in order to secure it. It is important 
that every Class A member go to the 
polling places and vote or secure an 
absentee ballot if he is to be away 
from the system. One who is eligible 
to vote in the referendum and fails 
to do so will in effect be voting 
against Social Security coverage. 


6 


Any teachers who have not made 
their choice of Class A or Class B 
membership may do so prior to June 
15. Those choosing Class A member- 
ship later than March 16 will not be 
eligible to vote. The superintendent 
will hold the blanks completed after 
March 16 and will mail them to the 
Retirement office on June 17. 

Teachers who know of others not 
currently teaching but who are mem- 
bers of the Retirement System, 
should advise these people of their 
right to choose either Class A or 
Class B membership. In the event 
such persons return to teaching, if 
they have not made their choice 
prior to June 15, 1957, they will 
automatically remain Class B mem- 
bers. 

Teachers who are past sixty years 
of age and have thirty-five years of 
service and who have not been con- 
tributing to the Retirement System 
are in a special category and need to 


give special attention to this situ- 
ation. The Retirement office has no 
record to show whether or not such 
people have been employed since 
January 1, 1956. If you are in this 
category, see that your superintend- 
ent gets your name on a list to be 
sent to the Retirement office certify- 
ing your service since January l, 
1956. You will have the opportunity 
of paying your Social Security tax in 
a lump sum for this period of cover- 
age. If you do not choose this option, 
it will be paid from your accumu- 
lated funds in the treasury of the 
Retirement System. The superintend- 
ent will notify the Retirement office 
immediately following July 1, of 


your service status, 


Teachers who signed the non- 
election blank in 1945-1946 and have 
not become members of the Tennes- 
see Teachers’ Retirement System 
since that time may find it to their 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Paul A. Moore, Tennessee Conservation Department 


Dairying in Tieiiia 


HERE were no cattle in the New 

World at the time of the dis- 
covery of America, for the Indians 
had no domesticated animals. On 
Columbus’ ‘second voyage, he 
brought cattle and other farm ani- 
mals to the islands of the West In- 
dies. The first U. S. cows were 
brought over to the Jamestown 
Colony in 1611. The few cows that 
arrived at the Plymouth Colony in 
1624 really marked the beginning 
of the American dairy industry. The 
pilgrims made the mistake of not 
bringing cows and the lack of milk 


The author is Assistant Professor of Dairying 
at Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. 
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B. T. Parham 


was said to have had a bearing on 
the death rate, particularly of the 
children. 

As the early pioneers moved west- 
ward they took cattle with them, 
establishing the dairy cow in all 
sections of the country. Today after 
three centuries, approximately 38 
millon cattle comprising the major 
dairy breeds (Jersey, Holstein, 
Guernsey, Ayrshire, and Brown 
Swiss) are being used for dairy pur- 
poses. 

A Big Business in Tennessee 

Dairying in this State has gone 
through a_ revolutionary change 
since the early 1930's and _ that 


change is still taking place today. 
Two fundamentals that probably 
take precedence over all other fac- 
tors in accomplishing this change 
are breeding and feeding. 

An extensive program of improv- 
ing the quality of our dairy cattle 
was inaugurated in the early 1930's. 
In the late 1940's the state launched 
a program of artificial breeding using 
only the best bulls available in the 
program. The effectiveness of this 
program is now being felt in 
increased milk production per cow. 
In 1955 there were approximately 
634 thousand milk cows in Tennes- 
see, with an average yearly produc- 


~ 
‘ 











tion of 3,780 pounds of milk per cow. 
Back in 1953 there were approxi- 
mately 668 thousand milk cows with 
an average production of 3,730 
pounds of milk per cow. During the 
last three years the annual milk 
production has remained about the 
same. This has taken place in spite 
of the fact that we have some 34 
thousand fewer cows today than we 
had three years ago. 

With the more rigid selection and 
culling systems, and the present-day 
grading up program, it appears that 
the milk production per cow is on a 
steady upward trend. In 1953, the 
milk cows in Tennessee produced 
approximately 2.5 billion pounds of 
milk, having a cash income to dairy- 
men of 72.3 million dollars. In ad- 
dition the milk cows and heifers in 
our state are valued at 70.6 million 
dollars. 

Tennessee has in recent years ad- 
vanced from sixteenth place to 
twelfth in the number of dairy cows. 


These Jerseys are class champ- 
ions at a juvenile dairy show. 


From these upper one-fourth of the 
states comes approximately two- 
thirds of the nation’s milk supply. We 
also rank forty-second in the United 
States in average milk production per 
cow. The low average milk pro- 
duction per cow should increase the 
incentive toward better dairy herd 
management. 


Nutritive Value 


The great nutritional value of milk 
is due to the high quality of its pro- 
tein, to the easy digestibility of its 
fat, and its richness in minerals and 
vitamins. A quart of milk supplies ap- 
proximately these percentages of the 
daily nutritive requirement of an 
average man: calcium 100%; ribofla- 
vin 93%; phosphorus 61%; protein 49%; 
Vitamin A 31%; thiamin 23%; calories 
22%. Vitamin C 17%; niacin 7%; iron 
5%. 

One-third of the manufacturing 
concerns of the state manufacture or 
process milk and food products. In 








This equipment is used in milking 
and processing dairy products at 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville. 


addition to market milk, the Tennes- 
see dairy industry produces each 
vear, 14.5 million pounds of butter, 
42.6 million pounds of American 
cheese, 12 million pounds of cottage 
cheese, and 12.8 million gallons of 
ice cream. 


Pasture Improvement 


A program on pasture improve- 
ment started in the 1930's has cer- 
tainly paid off. With our favorable 
climate it is possible to have grazing 
for our dairy cows almost twelve 
months in the year. There is one 
thing in connection with pasture 
work that dairymen must remem- 
ber; namely,pastures must be fed and 
fertilized just as corn, tobacco, or any 
other plan. The pasture, once it is 
established, must be cared for in an 
intelligent way. With quality dairy 
cows and good pastures, hay, and in- 
creased dairy product consumption, 
there is probably a very bright future 
for the dairy industry. 


Conservation Department 
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The State-Wide English Program 


CHARLES F. WEBB 
Secretary, Tennessee Council of Teachers of English 


S INCE 1942 the Tennessee council 
of Teachers of English has spon- 
sored the State-wide English Pro- 
gram. This program, now in its 
fifteenth year, includes all instruc- 
tional levels from the first grade 
through college. The growth of the 
program has been made possible by 
the active interest and co-operation 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, school administrators, and 
teachers throughout the state. 


The Annual Report to the 
Schools 

Among the several activities that 
have become regular parts of the 
total program is the annual report to 
the schools. The fifteenth confidential 
report (based on 6,196 graduates of 
Tennessee high schools who entered 
Tennessee colleges last year) has 
been mailed to approximately fifteen 
hundred superintendents, principals, 
and English teachers. Since the re- 
port gives to the individual school, 
or school system, the percentile 
scores made by its graduates on col- 
lege English placement tests, princi- 
pals and teachers find — the 
information helpful as they attempt 
to evaluate their own English pro- 
grams and teaching. Those people 
who examine and use the confiden- 
tial reports should remember that all 
English teachers have a share in and 
make a contribution to the English 
training given to pupils; and no one 
teacher should be given the entire 
credit for high scores or the blame 
for low scores made by the graduates 
of the school. 

Principals and teachers are urged 


For information about this program see 
(1) “The State-Wide English Program in 
Tennessee,” The English Journal, February, 
1945, pp. 71-76, reprinted in College Eng- 
lish, May 1945, pp. 448-452; (2) special 
reports in the April or May issues of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER during the past four- 
teen years; (3) English Manual for Teach- 
ers, State Department of ,Education, 
Nashville, 1946; (4) “The State-Wide 
English Program in. Tennessee,” College 
and Communication, Feb- 
24-28. 


Composition 
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to write to the secretary of the Ten- 
nessee Council (University Station, 
Knoxville 16) for further informa- 
tion regarding any matter not clear 
in the reports, and to call attention 
to any errors in them. 


Area English Conferences 


For the past five years a number of 
area conferences for English teachers 
have been held at various colleges 
throughout the state. These meetings 
have been co-sponsored by the local 
colleges and the Tennessee Council. 
During the past several years many 
English teachers have pointed out 
the need for some type of informal 
meeting in which people may discuss 
freely their common problems and 
share their successful methods and 
activities in the teaching of English. 
The area conference is an attempt to 
meet the need pointed out by the 
teachers themselves. 
have held at least one conference. 
Five have held two or more, and at 
least three colleges have found the 
enthusiasm so great in their immedi- 
ate areas that conferences are held 
regularly twice a year. 

The plan of the area conference 
can and should be expanded so that 
in time twelve or more conference 
centers can by set up throughout the 
state. Teachers who would like to 
have a conference in their area 
should write to the secretary. 


Visits of the Secretary 


Each year the secretary of the Ten- 
nessee Council visits many schools 
throughout the state and_ confers 
with supervisors, principals, and 
teachers about both general and 
specific problems in the teaching of 
English. Frequently informal meet- 
ings are held with the English 
teachers in the schools visited; and 
often—as a result of the discussions 
—teachers discover new methods 
and classroom activities that lead to 
better teaching and help in solving 
at least some of their problems. The 
secretary is always glad to receive 
invitations to visit schools and _ is 
eager to have the opportunity to 
contribute in any way possible to the 


Seven colleges: 


improvement of the training in 
English given to the boys and girls of 
Tennessee. 


The Third College English 
Conference 

The Third College English Con- 
ference was held at Middle Tennes- 
see State College at Murfreesboro 
on September 11-12, 1956. (Other 
conferences were held in 1947 and 
1951.) Approximately sixty English 
staff members e#epresenting sixteen 
Tennessee colleges participated in 
the workshop groups which dealt 
specifically with (1) Freshman Eng- 
lish, (2) Sophomore English, (3) 
Advanced and Graduate Courses in 
English, and (4) Speech and Drama. 
One session, attended by the entire 
personnel of the conference, was 
given to the study and discussion of 
the Training and Certification of 
Teachers of English. 

The following list of some of the 
specific topics considered by the 

various groups will give the reader 

at least an idea of the nature of the 
work done by the conference: ob- 
jectives and purposes of the fresh- 
man and sophomore courses, con- 
tent of courses in freshman and 
sophomore English, the amount and 
quality of writing which should be 
expected of freshmen and_ sopho- 
mores, remedial work in grammar 
and composition, the place of the 
research paper in freshman English, 
integrating speaking and writing in 
the freshman course, sectioning 
students, size of classes, teacher load, 
courses for students not majoring in 
English, the status of the M.A. 
degree. 

Out of the group discussions there 
came a number of specific’ recom- 
mendations which were adopted by 
the conference as a whole and are 
designed to lead to the improvement 
of English instruction on the college 
level. 

At the last session of the confer- 
ence the Tennessee College English 
Association was organized, and this 
new organization is now an affiliate 
of the College English Association. 

With the able and_ progressive 
leadership which the newly elected 
officers will provide and with the 
earnest and_ enthusiastic support 
which teachers and administrators 
will give to the State-Wide Program, 
the Tennessee Council looks forward 
to a very successful year. 





THUMBNAIL SKETCHES 


7< PUBLIC school movement in Ten- 
nessee has never been an isolated 
self-contained activity, and the celebra- 
tions inspired by the NEA Centennial 
give evidence of the same continuing 
cooperation and sharing of responsi- 
bility by both professional educators 
and the lay public. 

Imagination and realization of the 
opportunities offered by the occasion to 
realize the objectives set up, “to con- 
sider education in a changing world, 
to stimulate action to provide education 
for increasing millions of children, and 
to strengthen the teaching profession in 
its service to people of all ages,” 
through special programs in the local 
communitv have reflected the continu- 
ing vital interest of groups and indi- 
viduals who have been responsible for 
developing and maintaining the edu- 
cational system through the years. 

Before there was a_ state teachers 
association in Tennessee or a Public 
School Officers Association, or a State 
Board of Education, there were alert 
citizens and teachers who carried the 
torch for education in the legislature, 
in civic, social, and cultural groups, as 
wel! as in the classroom. Communities 
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From Celebrations of a Century 


in which schools were established soon 
after the Civil War with the aid of the 
Peabody Fund were required to furn- 
ish the major part of the minimum cost. 
When short term summer institutes 
were set up for teachers, the lay public 
flocked to them in large numbers to 
hear the eminent instructors who gave 
their services and to profit by and con- 
tribute to whatever else might be in- 
cluded in the widely varied programs. 
Community leaders were recognized; 
and when agrarian interests rose to po- 
litical power, Farmers’ Days were set 
aside in some of the institutes. 

These institutes also served as the 
most important media for communica- 
tion between various school leaders, 
















teachers, the state superintendent, and 
the public, until the State Teachers 
\ssociation was organized to “systema- 
tize and vitalize” school interests in 
1865. 

As this early development was moti- 
vated by the Conference for Education 
in the South; so too, its influence has 
extended far beyond state borders. 
Most prominent perhaps among Ten- 
nessee’s educational leaders is the name 
of P. P. Claxton, which is associated 
with wise, broad, and far-reaching 
plans for education throughout the 
South, as well as with a distinguished 
record as U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation from 1911 to 1922. From the 
state have also come two presidents of 





Rayford Davis, Southern Standard 


Above, Mrs. Hudson Womack, writer 
and director of the pageant “It Hap- 
pened in Warren County,” applies 
make-up backstage to Thomas Foster, 
Morrison High School teacher. Others 
are descendants of the original settlers 
of Viola community: Raymond Stubble- 
field, Bob Ramsey, James Robert Ram- 
sey, Howard Bonner Ramsey, Herman 
Stubblefield, Charles Brown, Brenda 
Howard, Max Tenpenny, Betty Taylor. 


At left, Mr. Carl Campbell, Miss Mary 
F. Betts, and Miss Bessie Lee Mason 
examine a diploma issued by Dibrell 
College in 1914. Old books including 
an arithmetic written by hand (1817- 
1827), were also on display. 
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2 RETRO TRIE os eens 








Superintendent Fisher of Robertson 
County presented certificates and paid 
tribute to retired teachers, before being 
surprised with a “This Is Your Life” 
program. 

Below, the hospitality committee of 
Putnam County, in period costumes, 
1857-1957: (seated from left) Mrs. 
Vallie Hunter, Supervisor, Mrs. Ruth 
Blankenship, Miss Margaret Davis, Mrs. 
Helen Copeland, (standing) Miss Annie 
Pearl Whitson, H. Goodwin Harding, 
President, P.C.E.A., Mrs. Helen Spicer, 
Mrs. Christine Ferrell, Walter Warren 
Shanks, Mrs. Geraldine Henry, Mrs. 
Hazel Patton, Dave C. Huddleston, 
Superintendent, Mrs. Rozelle Nash, and 
Earl Dial. Little red schoolhouses were 
used for collecting the gifts for N.E.A. 


the National Education Association, 
Charl Ormond Williams (1922), and 
A. D. Holt (1950), and the present 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Lawrence G. Derthick. 

On the occasion of the NEA Centen- 
nial there is much to celebrate; and 
most of the celebrations planned give 
recognition to these various groups and 
individuals, who since its beginning 
have provided for and continued to 
support the interests of a growing sys- 
tem of public education. Largest of 
the groups to be honored are the class- 
room teachers, who give meaning to 
the efforts of legislators and all others 
to maintain the institution within which 
they work. 

Parent Teacher Associations, civic 
clubs, Future Teachers, and_ other 
groups have participated. Programs 
have generally taken the form of birth- 
day parties or banquets with special 
speakers. 

Anderson County gave special recog- 
nition in lighting a large candle and 
presenting a rosebud to each teacher 
having twenty-five or more years of 
service. Winning posters in the Athens 
city contest were displayed in store 
windows, and the local newspaper pub- 
lished the “History of Schools in Me- 
Minn County.” 

The Bedford County association paid 
special tribute to Dr. P. P. Claxton, a 
native of the county. A review of edu- 
cation in the county, state, and nation 
was the main feature at a county- 
wide banquet in Benton County. Prin- 
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Photo courtesy The Citizen, Cookeville. 


cipals in Bledsoe County were responsi- 
ble, with the help of teachers, for a 
history of their particular schools to be, 
published in the Bledsonian Banner. 
April 4 was made spectacular with 
a parade of the county school children 
following a band, and carrying banners. 
NEA and Blount County history were 
combined, with the dramatics depart- 
ment and band participating, to present 
“This Was Your Community,” and 
showing its development from a rural 
to industrial community. “A Backward 
Glance O’er Traveled Roads”, by the 
Bradley County association reviewed 
special phases of education, including 
the contributions of Dr. P. P. Claxton 
in securing state aid for education fifty 
years ago, hit tunes of 1907, a panel 
discussion on “The Institute: In-service 
Training a Hundred Years Ago,” and a 
stvle show of school marm fashions for 
the past century. Bristol gave special 
honor to retired teachers and other 
outstanding contributors to education. 
The mayor made a proclamation for 
April 4 observance, and PTA’s and 
churches made special recognition of 
the centennial. 

Campbell County portrayed signifi- 
cant events from NEA history through 
pageantry. Leading citizens and chil- 
dren of early settlers were recognized 
in Cannon County; and their parents’ 
stories of the schools and their pro- 
grams a century ago were reviewed. 
A minister, doctor, and member of the 
American Legion participated in a skit 
reviewing NEA historv. Special recog- 

























nition was given future teachers, re- 
tired teachers, and NEA life members. 
The Carroll County PTA council hon- 
ored all teachers and other citizens 
who have contributed to the school 
program, at a banquet. The Carter 
County observance included a tea spon- 
sored by the PTA to which civic club 
leaders and other prominent citizens 
were invited, and a memorial candle- 
lighting service sponsored by the Henry 
|. Derthick Chapter of Future Teachers. 
In Chattanooga, the mavor’s proclama- 
tion, window displays, printed _pro- 
grams for the all-city elementary spring 
Delta Kappa Gamma, the 
American Association of University 
Women and adult education council 
gave special recognition to the centen- 
nial. It was also observed bv each 
school faculty and PTA. A group of 
teachers presented a panel discussion 
on the Javcees television program, and 
the ACE honored future teachers with 
a tea. 

Cheatham County teachers cele- 
brated with special music and decora- 
tions to carry out the centennial theme. 
“Education for Leisure” was the sub- 
ject chosen for discussion. The high- 
light of Chester County celebrations was 
an original centennial pantomime. 
Programs of the Claiborne County As- 
sociation featured the ~- centennial 
throughout the vear, climaxed with the 
annual teachers’ banquet featuring de- 
velopment of Claiborne Countv 
schools. Business and other lav people 
and newspapers contributed to the 
Clarksville celebration. Former teach- 
ers and people who knew ‘the early 
schools of Clay County will be featured 
on a program this fall, showing school 
development. The Cleveland associa- 
tion exhibited textbooks dating from 
1848 to the present, and a former su- 
perintendent gave a history of the 
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Kay Daniell Studio 


Seated, left to right, are members of the panel on “The Institute: In-service 
Education Fifty Years Ago:” Ben Harris McClary, Edith Samples, Eugenia Rodgers, 
Jack Owenby, and Mrs. Robert Neil. Standing are other speakers on the program: 
Kay Hamilton, Charles Arnold, Miss Gena Haun.—Bradley County. 


schools. Girls dressed in 1857 fashions 
served at the party where retired 
teachers were honored guests. Lay 
citizens discussed the needs of local 
schools on a radio panel. The new 
radio station in Coffee County broad- 
cast a skit honoring the NEA. Crockett 
County honored its retired teachers 
and Harry Carter, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, who is a native 
of the county. “Miss Tennessee of 
1956” who is a native of the county 
was also a guest at the banquet. 


County schools was published in the 
county newspaper. Dickson County 
honored key persons in the countv and 
state. Dyer County celebrated at the 
association meeting with a musical pro- 
gram on the centennial by singers ap- 
propriately costumed, and at the PTA 
meeting. The Dyersburg banquet pro- 
gram focused attention on the benefits 
of community sharing in the process 
of education for democracy. Elizabeth- 
ton honored retired and future teach- 
ers, and the oldest living graduate of 


banquet, which featured “Milestones 
in the History of NEA.” The Franklin 
County Association honored former and 
retired teachers and presented high- 
lights of education in Franklin County. 

Gibson County purchased the meter 
slogan from Pitney-Bowes for use by 
the Tennessee Athletic Association, the 
Gibson County Electric Membership 
Corporation and Milan Public Utilities. 
Giles County is planning a dinner meet- 
ing. Members of the Greene County 
Court, PTA, and board of education, 
past superintendents, superintendent, 
and supervisor were guests at a special 
program and luncheon. Greeneville 
also celebrated with a dinner party. 
Progress of education in Grundy 
County was presented as observed by 
five people—a county judge, three 
teachers, and an attorney. Both local 
newspapers carried articles about the 
celebration and some phase of educa- 
tion in each issue. 

George Jaynes, one of the oldest su- 
perintendents in point of service in the 
state was given special recognition at 
the Hamblen County celebration. All 
civic clubs featured the “Teacher’s 
Minute” at the April meeting. In ad- 
dition to establishing a_ scholarship 
fund, Hamilton County invited person- 
nel from industry and business to visit 
the schools, and bought meter slogans 
to be used on all outgoing mail in the 





Blackburn's Studio 


The Wilson County birthday party: Miss Mary Burton, county supervisor; Ray Phillips, county superintendent; W. Lee 
Harris, retired teacher; Mrs. W. Lee Harris; Mrs. Lillie Baird, retired; Mrs. Joe Donnell; Mrs. Miles McMillan; Dr. Bob 
Womack, association president; Roy Dowdy, Tenth District city superintendent; Mrs. Christine Riggan; Mrs. Leneal Beard, 
retired; W. H. Waters, retired; Miss Geneva Cragwall, retired; Miss Beulah Thomas, Tenth District supervisor; Mrs. Annette 


Beasley. 


Davidson County, celebrating _ its 
fiftieth anniversary voted a gift to the 
building fund and a scholarship to a 
future teacher. People who have been 
and are responsible for education in 
the county were recognized at the 
birthday party. Each PTA and men’s 
club was asked to review growth in 
local schools at the meeting nearest 
April 4. The Decatur County teachers’ 
dinner program included a review of 
the county schools, a tribute to their 
retired teachers, and a gift for a Ger- 
man refugee. The story of DeKalb 


the school. Old photographs of build- 
ings and teachers, and equipment used 
in earlier vears were especially inter- 
esting. 

Etowah honored retired teachers and 
educational chairmen of local organiza- 
tions. Fayette County, which has grown 
rapidly in NEA membership within 
recent years, displayed NEA materials 
and original posters, in addition to 
observing April 4, with a dinner meet- 
ing. Members of the county court, the 
board of education, and other citizens 
were guests at the Fentress County 


county. Tyner High School celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary with open house 
featuring the Centennial theme. A fol- 
low-up White House Conference in 
Hancock County involved parents, 
teachers, board members, members of 
the county court and civic leaders, in 
considering problems of education and 
information about the NEA. The. Fu- 
ture Teachers in Hardeman County 
sponsored an appreciation dinner for 
the faculty of Central High School. 
Delta Kappa Gamma sponsored a tea 
for the Future Teachers. Lay and 
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educational personnel of Hardin County 
cooperated in making a survey of edu- 
cation in the county; also a radio skit 
on the history of the schools was pre- 
sented. City council members of Har- 
riman were special guests at the dinner 
meeting. 

Hawkins furnished interesting stories 
and information to the local papers, 
making the general public aware of 
the one hundred years of NEA growth. 
School displays and exhibits in the 
windows and a play on education by 
the drama club were highlights. These 
and other activities were included in 
a mimeographed report of activities 
culminating the celebration. Haywood 
County, also celebrating its own anni- 
versary, displayed school antiquities 
and presented “Yesterday at NEA,” 
using books related to its development, 
and characters to enact the story. One 
hundred years of music was the high- 
light of celebrations in Henderson 
County, which honored a teacher re- 
tiring in May. “First Things” including 
any community contribution which was 
a “first” in the state, highlighted 
Henry County celebrations. Senior 
speech students presented the skit, 
“NEA in Review”. The Hickman 
County Education Association and PTA 
joined in honoring retired teachers and 
presenting each a certificate of meri- 
torious service. Growth and develop- 
ment was presented throughout the 
month of April by Houston County 
in a store window display. On each 
day of the first week early settlers were 
added to the map; during the second 
week, first schools and churches; dur- 
ing the third week, the first post offices, 
more schools and churches; on the 
fourth week, organization of the county 
and first and second courthouses, and 


during the fifth week, county and 
school districts. Guests from local 


clubs and members of the school board 
were invited to the meeting. Hum- 
phreys County honored retired teach- 
ers at a dinner meeting. Tribute was 
paid to the late Dr. S. L. Smith, direc- 
tor of the Rosenwald Fund. Centennial 
observance will be stressed by Hunt- 
ingdon at the Carroll County Fair in 
August. Displays of textbooks of yes- 
terday and today and all books and 
supplie s needed to complete four years 
of college work in a specified field will 
be arranged. A brief picture of the 
teaching profession—past, present, and 
future—was presented by Jackson city 
for the benefit of future teachers. The 
city’s thirty-two retired teachers were 
given special invitations. Lay people 
were included in the Jackson County 
panel discussion on “Education in a 
Changing World.” Jefferson County 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The welcome mat is out in Philadelphia for 


The NEA Centennial Convention 


S INCE the June 30-July 5, 1957 con- 
vention marks the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the NEA, 
which was formed in 1857 in Phila- 
delphia, plans are more elaborate 
than usual to make this a really sig- 
nificant conclave. 

The program will include more 
than 200 meetings in which various 
phases of education will be discussed 


by expergs of national and _inter- 
national fame. “Schools on Parade” 
will be presented on . . . Classroom 
Teachers’ Night. Five Thousand 


pupils will take part in music, drama, 
dance, and pageantry featuring 100 
years of education. This will be pre- 
ceded by a dinner for 3000, planned 
by the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, to be held in the exhibi- 
tion hall of Convention Hall. 

The Emergency Committee, an in- 
novation for this convention, 
been set up under the leadership of 
Harry Orth. His co-workers will be 
on call twenty-four hours a day to 
assist with transportation, repairs, 
personnel, messenger service, or to 
solve other unforeseen problems on 
short notice. 

Hundreds of volunteers are being 
organized to help the Information 
Committee. Individuals, armed with 
a wide variety of material, will be 
assigned to strategic locations in 
hotels and meeting places, to answer 
the millions of questions which are 
bound to be asked. The committee 
also is making available any. infor- 
mation by mail desired by guests 
from now on. Taxi fares, distances 
between points, locations of hotels in 
relation to other points, transporta- 
tion routes, are but a few examples. 


NATIONAL 
EDUCATIC 


ASSOCIATION 
1857 
195? 
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Conventioners may be interested in 
knowing that temperatures in Phila- 
delphia in June may vary from 75 to 
90. Convention Hall will have air 
conditioning, but most hotel rooms 
will not. Lightweight clothes, plus a 
sweater or jacket are advised. Traf- 
fic and parking conditions in the city 
are extremely congested. If you 
drive to Philadelphia you are advised 
not to use your car for downtown 
driving during the convention. Bus 
transportation will be cheaper and 
faster. Anyone desiring information 
now should write to Jay Nitzberg, 
principal, M. H. Stanton School, 16th 
and Cumberland Streets, Phila- 
delphia 32, Pennsylvania. 

On July 4 a huge Friendship Night 
for all guests will be held at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel under the 
sponsorship of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. On the 
same night The Bulletin is including 
the NEA convention in its annual 
celebration at Independence Hall, 
which will be telecast on CBS. 

The television networks, and the 
local radio and television stations 
will give wide coverage. Plans in- 
clude educational telecasts in color, 
theatre-size television screens to re- 
ceive programs, and a special tele- 
cast featuring the birth of the NEA 
in 1857 at the Athenaeum, 319 South 
Sixth Street. 

The Welcome Mat is out in Phila- 
delphia. All teachers, parents and 
other citizens are asked to help in 
this gigantic undertaking, so that our 
20,000 guests will be glad that they 
followed the slogan echoed from the 
convention in Portland, Oregon last 
year—“On to Philadelphia in 1957.” 


A three-cent NEA stamp will be of- 
fically presented July 1, in Philadelphia 
at a special post office at the convention 
site. It will be available to all post- 
masters the following day. 
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The school health program is 


Health Education 


Carol Colborn and Carolyn Davis 


ONE OF THE TEN educational 

needs defined by the State De- 
partment of Education is “The 
achievement of understandings, 
habits, and attitudes conducive to 
physical and mental health.” This 
need is one of great importance; 
therefore, more care and discrimina- 
tion should be exercised in the se- 
lection: of subject matter to meet 
individual and social needs more 
adequately. Local needs, geograph- 
ical situation, climate, age, and social 
background of chiliven should be 
considered in determining the na- 
ture of subject matter; and the over- 
all objective should be to serve the 
needs of youth in current American 
democracy. 

In teaching health education it is 
more important to plan a program 
of doing something about local 
problems than to teach the topics 
in the textbook. 


EALTH EDUCATION at Nor- 

ris School includes more than 
just studying a textbook and an- 
swering questions. In this course 
the students make health posters for 
the buildings, which illustrate good 
health habits and clean living. A 
check-up committee has been or- 
ganized to check the restrooms, the 
halls, and the cafeteria for any con- 
ditions which they feel could be 
improved. 

The American Red Cross textbook 
is used for first aid study. The regu- 
lar textbook is Your Health and 
Safety. The following units are in 
the text and are taught according 
to need: (1) Getting Acquainted 
With Yourself, (2) A Good Appear- 
ance, (3) A Healthy Body, (4) The 
THE "AUTHORS are students at Norris High 


School. This article was prepared under the su- 
pervision of James A. Newman, Principal. 
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Body's Food Supply, (5) Good 
Habits and Body Control, (6) 
Healthy Pe -rsonality, (7) Keeping 
7 Community Healthy, (8) Safe- 

: Preventing Accidents: 

ae aid ‘comeiitbens from the 
health classes are appointed to serve 
on school busses to take care of any 
illness or accident that may occur 
enroute. ; 

The units are taught at the time 
best suited to local conditions. For 
example water safety is taught in 
the spring, not in the fall. 

Health education and_ physical 
education are correlated. For ex- 
ample, good sportsmanship is taught 
before competitive games are intro- 
duced; safety talks precede the in- 
struction in tumbling. The adaptive 
course in our physical education pro- 
gram requires that the student have 
a permit which includes a check-off 
list of activities in which the ex- 
amining physician allows the indi- 
vidual to participate. 

Accident insurance policies and 
safety patrols are also part of our 
health program. In connection with 
the insurance policies, it is required 
that the teachers make out a report 
on each accident, stating how it oc- 
curred, the time and location, the 
extent of the injuries, witnesses, etc. 
We check the place of accident in 
order to remove the conditions 
which are conducive to such oc- 
currences. The health committee, 
through the P.T.A., insures children 
whose parents cannot afford to do 
so. 

A committee composed of ‘first 
aiders and students who are _ in- 
terested in the nursing profession 
has been appointed to be respon- 
sible for seeing that first aid is ren- 
dered to anyone needing it during 


the school day. 





HYSICAL examinations are to be 


given all students every three 
years and every freshman is re- 
quired to have a physical examina- 
tion by his family doctor. Our health 
committee checks the weight and 
height of each student at the be- 
ginning of the school year and gives 
each the standard vision and hearing 
tests in October. Parents are noti- 
fied if further examination by a 
specialist is required. 

Indigent students receive dental 
care as part of the state dental pro- 
gram at the Anderson County 
Health Unit. Members of the 
Health Committee provide trans- 
portation to the unit for these stu- 
dents. Examinations by an eye 
specialist, and glasses when needed, 
are provided through the coopera- 
tion of the state Welfare Depart- 
ment. Transportation to the eye 
clinic is also furnished by the health 
committee. 

The Anderson County Health Phy- 
sician gives physical examinations 
to all members of the high school 
basketball and baseball teams. 

In the spring of each year a ty- 
phoid clinic is set up at the school, 
and all students are inoculated. Per- 
mission to inoculate each child is 
first obtained through the room 
mothers, who contact the parents. In 
setting up a clinic, the committee 
makes sure that each student re- 
ceives his vaccination and thus is 
saved the expense of a private phy- 
sician. This service is also extended 
to the pre-school children four 
through six years of age and to 
adults of our community. The 
Clinic is held each Wednesday for 
a month. 

The staff engaged in our clinic 
project is comprised of six registered 

(Continued on page 23) 
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HEALTH 


for the Classroom 


Eva Harris 


TEACHER could have no greater 
A challenge than that which 
faces her when she surveys her new 
students on the first day of school. 
When the new group of thirty jun- 
iors and seniors entered the Family 
Relations class in September, their 
overt behavior ranged from the ex- 
tremely shy to the “wise guy” and 
the “show off.” 

They trooped into the classroom 
and settled into their seats with an 
air of resignation that seemed to 
say, “Let’s get this over with; we 


Mrs. EvA Harris is a teacher at Central High 
School, Nashville. 
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A radio panel shared the results of classroom study with the public. 








James Currey 


Visual aids, including this flip chart and 
the flannel board shown above, pre- 
sented the story graphically. 


have more important things to do.” 
And, so they have—or think they 
have. 

Teachers of the late teenager find 
themselves in competition with a 
dozen outside activities (to say noth- 
ing of television). “School to most 
of us,” one teenager confessed, * 
just something to put up with. We're 
coming to school to make our grades 
and get our diplomas, but we're real- 
ly not interested.” 

This is the youngster who is capa- 
ble. He can express his doubts and 
feelings. But what about the inar- 
ticulate—the slow student who sits 
and broods—and fails. With each 
failure she withdraws a little more 
until one morning over the PA sys- 
tem comes the announcement: 
“Drop Mary Doe from the roll.” So 
Mary is turned back to society to 
become a potential candidate for 
that one out of sixteen who will 
spend some time in a mental insti- 
tution. The cliche “Nothing succeeds 
like success,” may also read, “Noth- 
ing fails like failure.” 

Research indicates that schools 
are doing well in developing and 
training the intellect, but have 
tended to neglect the emotions. The 
teacher, next to the father and 
mother, has a greater responsibility 
(and opportunity) to facilitate the 
development of good me ntal health 
of the child dion any other person. 

After a few days with the new 
class, we were convinced that we 
must find new and better ways of 
helping these young people grow 
into emotionally mature adults. 
Our thinking and planning for a 
more functional approach to prob- 
lems of youth resulted in a project 
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on mental health that not only 
helped the students face their own 
problems more realistically, but 
sent them into the community to 
investigate problems related to 
mental health, gather information, 
organize it, and present it to com- 
munity groups, 


To Define the Problem 


We began our study by attempt- 
ing to define mental health in terms 
of behavior and feelings. We em- 
phasized that all behavior is caused 
and that it is the result of feelings. 
We learned that for good mental 
health one must feel right about him- 
self and others. He must feel ade- 
quate to meet the demands of life. 
He must be able to give and receive 


- love. From this discussion came two 


objectives, (1) to gain self-under- 
standing as a first step in under- 
standing and getting along with 
others, and (2) to learn better ways 
of facing and solving problems. 

It was difficult at first for students 
to be objective in identifying and 
discussing their problems; so they 
were given the SRA Youth Inven- 
tory Check List, an instrument con- 
taining 298 items pertaining to 
young peoples’ problems. This check 
list not only helped the students 
to identify quickly the problems that 
WOITy them most, but also provided 
a screening device that helped the 
teacher determine which students 
were in greatest need of individual 
counseling. 

The tabulated results revealed 
that, among other things, young 
people worry about how they're 
doing in school. Fear of failure, fear 
of talking before a group, getting 
sleepy in class, and doubting the 
value of things they study were 
indicated. Other items were day- 
dreaming, feeling of guilt, nail bit- 
ing, making friends, developing self 
confidence, getting along with peo- 
ple, feeling left out, race prejudice. 

A second method of identifying 
problems was used. We asked each 
to answer in w riting, “What, in your 
opinion, are the most pressing prob- 
lems facing youth today?” Their 
answers listed such problems as 
indecision about the future, mar- 
riage, drinking, narcotics, sex, family 
conflict, group approval, conflicting 
roles, and others, 





Excerpts from two papers should 
be of great concern to parents. One 
stated: “I think drinking in the home 
is a very big problem for some 
teenagers. It causes them not to 
have their friends in their home and 
instead of staying home the teen- 
agers go out to get away from the 
drinking. Some teenagers get mar- 
ried, and some join the army. It 
causes teenagers to lose respect for 
their parents and they turn to others 
for advice and help.” 

Another student places responsibil- 
ity on the parents: “In my opinion 
one of the most pressing prob- 
lems of youth today is sex problems. 
I believe that if all ape would 
tell their kids about the facts of life 
and answer their questions truth- 
fully that there wouldn't be so many 
young people getting married, and 
there wouldnt "he as many unwed 
mothers.” 

The results of these surveys were 
used in two ways: (1) as a basis for 
class discussions and (2) for identi- 
fying the students who needed in- 
dividual counseling. 


Class Action 


The class discussions were led 
sometimes by a panel, and at other 
times by one person. The teacher 
tried to withhold her opinion until 
the students were ready for it. In a 
permissive classroom atmosphere a 
teacher can learn much about her 
students by sitting with them and 
listening. One rule we insisted upon 
—everyone and his opinions must be 
re specte d. They were encouraged, 
however, to do critical thinking and 
to base their opinions on facts, 

The discussions were more than a 
pooling of ignorance. An abundance 
of reading material was available, 
and use of it was required. Many 
good films were shown and used as 

1 basis for discussion, always with 
a question, “Why do you think the 
characters acted as they did?” 

Many class activities were carried 
on during the progress of the unit. 
One of the most popular of these 
was role playing or socio-drama. 
Since family coullict was a problem 
indicated by most of the students, 
much of the role playing was done 
in this area. The class sets up the 
situation, and volunteers take the 
various roles. After the scene is 
played they attempt to analyze the 
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behavior of each. Often roles are 
reversed in order that students might 
get insight into both sides of a 
problem. A student committee vis- 
ited a guidance meeting at Peabody 
College and saw professional coun- 
sellors demonstrate role playing. 


Into the Community 

Headlines in the newspapers 
brought into focus the problem of 
the mentally ill, and prompted the 
class to launch a study in this area. 
The visit of Dr. William Menninger, 
and the news coverage of the event 
gave impetus to the project. We 
found that mental illness is related 
to crime, delinquency, alcoholism, 
divorce and many other social prob- 
lems. In order to investigate these 
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three students prepared a talk de- 
signed to inform the public of (1) 
the extent of mental illness, (2) the 
local resources for helping the emo- 
tionally disturbed, (3) the greatest 
needs in the area, and (4) what 
citizens can do about the problem. 
The “artists” in the class prepared 
visual aids which would reinforce 
the talks. One was a “flip chart” 
which presented the story graphical- 
ly, and the other a flannel board 
presentation. The boys using these 
devices delivered their talks to the 
PTA’s and Men’s Clubs at six ele- 
mentary schools, and to the Wood- 
bine Lions Club. The third boy, 
with his committee, presented the 
information in the form of a panel 
discussion over radio station WLAC. 
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Role playing helped students analyze their family conflicts. 


problems the class found it feasible 
to attack them through committees. 

Each committee gathered its own 
material, planned, organized, and 
took field trips, and brought guest 
speakers to the class. Speakers cov- 
ered such topics as juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, adoptions and the 
problem of the unwed mother, al- 
coholism, rehabilitation of the men- 
tally ill, and careers in mental 
health. 

Armed with bulletins from the 
State Department of Mental Health, 
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Evaluation of a project such as 
this can be made only in terms of 
the changed behavior of those in- 
volved. Many of the students ap- 
pear to be better adjusted, more 
confident, and more mature than 
they were on that day in September. 
Meeting and talking with guest 
speakers, acting as host and intro- 
ducing them to the class, taking field 
trips, and talking before groups 
have helped some to mature so- 
cially. Several indicated interest in 
this field in planning for a career. 


After visiting Davidson County Hos- 
pital a number of them offered their 
services on a voluntary basis in the 
recreation program. 

The students gave their own eval- 
uations: 

“I have learned a great deal from 
our class discussions, films, skits and 
panel discussions. It seems that I get 
along with my brothers, sisters, and 
parents since I have learned some- 
thing about why they act as they 
do.” : i 

“IT have learned to understand 
sex problems better, to consider 
standards at other times than when 
on a date, because it may be too late 
after you are in a parked car and 
your date has ideas of his own. 
Marriages forced by pregnancy have 
little chance to succeed.” 

“I have learned what I should do 
to become a good husband to my 
wife and a good father to my child. 
I have learned that babies need love 
and affection as well as sleep and 
food.” 

“I had always thought that I 
wasn't as good as other people but 
now I know better.” 

“I once thought I was in love. All 
my friends were “going steady” and 
getting married, but after hearing 
you tell about being in love and love 
itself, I realize that you were right. 
I still date the girl but I’m sure I’m 
not in love with her.” 

“I think the movies on prejudice 
and the talks we've had have helped 
me as much as anything we've 
studied. Now I can think of people 
of other races with an open mind. 
I enjoyed talking on prejudice very 
much, for it was one thing I wor- 
ried about.” 

“I have learned better ways of 
thinking. I have learned to under- 
stand the problems of different races, 
I mean really understand it. My fa- 
ther and mother are prejudiced 
against the colored people. I am now 
learning how to talk to them about 
a 

“While studying mental health I 
found that people are not as bad as 
they think they are. I have learned 
to get along a little better at home. 
[ don’t know what part of the mental 
health study did it, but I know it 
happened. I can see the other side of 
things better no matter whether 
they are right or wrong.” 
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COLLEGE-GOING 
and the Nation’s Able High School Seniors 


Charles C. Cole, Jr. 
Assistant Dean 


Columbia College, Columbia University 


ONSIDERABLE interest has 

been shown over recent years 
in the educational and career plans 
of secondary school seniors. This is 
not surprising, for the nation’s future 
well-being would seem to depend 
to a significant extent upon what its 
able young people decide to do 
after high school. Moreover, many 
authorities, alarmed by the increas- 
ing shortages of scientists and en- 
gineers, have expressed the opinion 
that the decisions made with respect 
to further scientific study by these 
young people have a vital bearing 
on the nation’s survival. 


Through the past few years a 
number of state and local studies 
have been made of school drop-outs, 
adolescent attitudes toward college, 
and related matters; but current and 
nation-wide figures on the education- 
al and occupational plans of sec- 
ondary school students have not 
been available, despite their great 
importance. A recent survey of some 
32,750 seniors throughout the 
United States attempted to satisfy 
at least in part the need for such 
figures. This article presents a few 
highlights and implications of the 
survey, which was carried out as 
part of a larger study of the loss of 
talent from high school to college 
initiated and supported by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation under 
contract with the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 


The 32,750 high school seniors 
that were the subjects of the survey 
comprised a representative sample 
of the nation’s population of public 
high school seniors. These students 
were given a combined question- 
naire and academic aptitude test 
in the spring of 1955. The 30-minute 
questionnaire covered such matters 
as family background, interest in 
college, and vocational goal. It was 
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accompanied by a special 20-ques- 
tion ability test so that a portion of 
the students that could reasonably 
be considered to possess high ability 
could be identified. 

All the tests were scored and those 
students who answered 12 or more 
of the questions correctly were as- 
sumed to be capable of college-level 
work. The questionnaire responses 
of only the 9,689 seniors scoring 12 
or higher were analyzed; they rep- 
resented the top 30 per cent of 
sample in ability, and the figures on 
college plans and vocational in- 
terests given below pertain only to 
them. 

Understandably, this top 30 per 
cent did not show an even geo- 
graphical distribution throughout the 
country. Thirty-five per cent of the 
portion of the entire sample in the 
western states scored 12 or higher 
on the test. In the Northeast, 34 per 
cent reached this level while 29 
per cent did so in the central region. 
Only 20 per cent of the South scored 
this. high. 

For the entire nation, 51 per cent 
of the high-scoring boys and girls 
would really have liked to go to 
college full time immediately after 
graduation, about 26 per cent 
thought they would be able to in- 
clude some college attendance after 
working a while, and over 13 per 
cent said they had no interest in 
attending college. The responses of 
the remaining 10 per cent were in- 
determinate on this point. 

As might be expected, interest in 
going to college was found to be 
closely related to the parent’s occu- 
pation and education and to the 
amount of discussion of college with 
parents and school personnel. But 
only about one-quarter of these able 
students reported having had “quite 
a lot” of such discussions with 
teachers or counselors, while 18 per 
cent said they had had none at all; 
furthermore, 54 per cent of the 
schools represented among _ these 
students reported having no pro- 





fessional counselors on the staff. 
These figures suggest something of 
the dire need for more college stu- 
dents in the high schools. 

It was also striking to see how 
much vocationalism was involved in 
the college plans of these students. 
Asked why they wanted to go to 
college, 40 per cent of the high- 
scoring boys and 30 per cent of 
these girls said that the most impor- 
tant reason was that the degree was 
needed for the work they intended 
to do. Another 11 per cent gave as 
the most important reason the added 
financial and business advantages 
the degree would bring. Only 5 
per cent of the boys and 9 per cent 
of the girls gave enjoyment of study 
as the most important reason. 

Among the survey’s most signifi- 
cant findings was the fact that about 
6 per cent of this high ability group 
reported that they had a strong in- 
terest in college but saw no way of 
ever getting there. These were the 
boys and girls who, as far as could 
be determined from the question- 
naire, were well motivated for col- 
lege but would be prevented from 
going for financial reasons. It was 
evident, moreover, from the will- 
ingness of another 10 per cent of the 
high-scoring group to accept schol- 
arships, if offered, that some in this 
group were probably also interested 
in going to college but lacked the 
means to go. 

On the basis of these and other 
figures obtained in the survey, it 
appears that each year between 
60,000 and 100,000 highly able sec- 
ondary schoo] graduates with apti- 
tude and interest in college fail to 
continue their education for finan- 
cial reasons. Another group of sim- 
ilar size and ability lack the interest 
or motivation for college. This rep- 
resents a serious waste of the na- 
tion’s intellectual resources which 
should not be overshadowed, and 
which will most assuredly not be 
overcome. by the rising tide of col- 
lege enrollments. 
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The Teacher’s Bookshelf 


LouisE MEREDITH 


Supervisor, Instructional Materials and Libraries 


State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 


Bridget’s Growing Day, by Winifred 
Bromhall. Illustrated by the author. 
Knopf, 1957. $2.25. Grades 1-3. Seven- 
year-old Wee Bridget, growing weary of 
her small size and her nickname, had a 
chance to prove how capable she could 
be when her parents had to leave her 
to watch the farm while they spent the 
day in town. Then she found that she 
did not mind the nickname any more. 
Illustrated in four colors. 


Coral Island, by Nicolas. Illustrated by 
the author. Doubleday, 1957. $2.75. 
Grades 1-2. What happened on Coral 
Island the day that Uncle Teopu lost 
his hat and Terii went pearl-diving for 
the first time makes an entertaining story. 
The tropical beauty is shown in the 
splashy spreads. 


Dear Garbage Man, by Gene Zion. Illus- 
trated by Margaret Bloy Graham. 
Harper, 1957. $2.75. Grades 1-3. Stan, 
a new garbage man at the Sanitation 
Department, could not bear to see things 
thrown away. Instead of putting the 
broken bikes and bedsteads into the 
truck to be chewed up, he saved them 
to find some use for the junk. When 
this did not work, he realized that even 
chewed up garbage could be put to 
good use. Amusing illustrations. 


The Easter Bunny That Overslept, by 
Priscilla and Otto Friedrich. Illustrated 
by Adrienne Adams. Lothrop, 1957. 
$2.50. Grades 1-3. When the Easter 
Bunny slept right through Easter, he 
found that no one would take his eggs, 
not on Mother’s Day, nor on the Fourth 
of July, nor Halloween. At Christmas, 
Santa gave him a gold alarm clock to 
wake him on time the next year. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in water color spreads. 

The Hippity-Hopper, by Lucille Wall- 
flower. McKay, 1957. $2.50. Grades 2-5. 
The familiar legend of the war between 
the Shawnee and Lenni-Lenape Indians 
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that tells why they left Pennsylvania. 
Once friends, the two tribes began their 
war with a childish argument over pos- 
session of a grasshopper. 


Rumpus On Commodore Hill, by Cora 


Cheney. Holt, 1957. $2.25, Grades 3-6. 
This story for young readers features a 
Navy lieutenant’s family and the mys- 
tery his four active children help to 
solve. These four children cause the 
most rumpus in the neighborhood, but 
they also clear their friend Yamo, the 
Admiral’s houseboy, from a theft charge, 


Time All Alone, by Edward Ardizzone. 


Illustrated by the author. Oxford, 1957. 
$3.00. Grades 1-4. Little Tim returns 
home to find no one there. What happens 
to him before he finally locates his family 
makes an exciting story. Delightful illus- 
trations. 


Wild Geese Flying, by Cornelia Meigs. 


Macmillan, 1957. $2.75. Grades 4-7. In 
this contemporary story for young read- 
ers, the author proves herself a writer 
deeply concerned with moral values. The 
central figure is twelve-year-old Dick 
Milton who has come with his mother 
and young brothers and sisters to a small 
New England town, while the father is 
in South America. The strange attitude 
of the people make them feel unwel- 
come, and they become involved in try- 
ing to solve the mystery that will make 
everything all right. 


For Older Readers 


Anna Sewell and Black Beauty, by Mar- 


garet J. Baker. Longmans, Green, 1957. 
$2.50. Grades 5-9. The Sewells were an 
average Quaker family, who were poor 
for many years after Anna’s birth. Anna’s 
life was entwined with her mother’s and 
together they worked for the poor and 
exiled, the ignorant and imprisoned. She 
wrote the story of Black Beauty in later 
life as the culmination of her own life- 


long feeling for animals and poor people. 
A likeable biography that does much to 
illumine a little-known personality. 


Armed With Courage, by May McNeer 


and Lynd Ward. Abingdon, 1957. $2.50. 
Grades 5-9. Biographies of seven men 
and women with great physical and 
spiritual courage. The gallant struggles 
of Florence Nightingale, Father Damien, 
George Washington Carver, Jane Ad- 
Wilfred Grenfell, Mahatma 
Gandhi and Albert Schweitzer against 
poverty, ignorance, disease, and preju- 
dice are skillfully portrayed. Lynd 
Ward’s grey wash drawings make force- 
ful character portrayals. 


dams, 


Floorburns, by John F. Carson. Farrar, 


1957. $3.00. Grades 7-12. A difficult 
comeback to the basketball team from 
which he has been expelled for showy 
playing marks Les Beach’s senior year 
at Raisner High. As a boy from the 
wrong side of town with a persecution 
complex, Les thinks everyone is against 
him. Through the friendship of inter- 
ested people, Les becomes a great player, 
and one with humility. 


John Muir, Father of Our National 


Parks, by Charles Norman. Messner, 
1957. $2.95. Grades 7-12. World famous 
as a naturalist, geologist, writer and ex- 
plorer, John Muir was instrumental in 
obtaining support of the conservation 
movement and in the establishment of 
many of our great national parks. A thril- 
ling story of a man who spent his life 
fighting for the perpetuation of America’s 
great mountains and forests. 


Mark Twain on the Mississippi, by Earle 


Schenck Miers. World, 1957. $3.00. 
Grades 7-12. Much of the color and 
zest of life on the Mississippi as Mark 
Twain himself described ‘it, emerges in 
this well-planned and very readable nar- 
rative of his life as a boy and as a young 
man. The author has combined scholar- 
ship and imagination to recreate the 
thoughts of the boy who grew up to be 
a great American writer. 


Palomino Girl, by Amelia Elizabeth 


Walden. Westminster 1957. $2.75. 
Grades 6-10. Kit Kendall, who has been 
manager of the Kendall’s Black Hills 
Ranch, goes off to her senior year at col- 
lege with her brother’s warning to find 
a man stronger than herself, ringing in 
her ears. It is a trying year for Kit, but 








Write for FREE _ illustrated, 
graded and keyed catalogue of 
approved children’s books, with 
announcement of new Spring 
books. 

Little, Brown & Company 
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a very important and rewarding one, for 
this is truly Kit’s “year of decision.” 


This Dear-Bought Land, by Jean Lee 
Latham. Illustrated by Jacob Landau. 
Harper, 1957. $2.75. Grades 7-12. A 
fictionized account of the Jamestown 
venture becomes the story of 

David Warren, a weak, undersized boy 

who is taken aboard the Susan Constant 


young 


as a common sailor when his father, a 
prominent investor in the London Com- 
pany, is killed. Learning seamanship the 
hard way, David comes in contact with 
John Smith. The boy’s respect and ad- 
miration for Smith grow and strengthen, 


Now is the time to plan for 


and during the process the weakling boy 
becomes a man. Jacob Landau’s pictures 
are a sincere portrayal of this impor- 
tant chapter in American history. 


Wildlife Cameraman, by Jim Kjelgaard. 
Holiday 1957. $2.15. 


6-10. Young Jase Mason, whose ambition 
was to be a_ wildlife photographer, 


House, Grades 


spent a summer in the wilderness with 
his dog and his cameras. The author 
combines his mastery of open-air adven- 
ture with a story of youthful determin- 
ation and hard work in the face of 


obstacles. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


THE THEME for American Education Week, 
November 10-16, 1957, will be “An Edu- 
cated People Moves Freedom Forward.” 
Topics for daily emphasis are: Education 
for Moral Values, Education for Respon- 
sible Citizenship, What Our Schools Should 
Achieve, Ways to Provide Better Education, 
Our Community’s Teachers, Our School- 
Community Relationships, and our Own 
Responsibility for Better Schools. 
American Education Week committees 
can plan a more effective observance if 
they are appointed early, preferably this 


spring before school closes. Helpful ma- 


terials may be obtained from the National 
Education Association. Especially useful 
is the AEW Packet of basic materials, in- 
cluding the basic planning manual, the 
handbook for speakers and writers, the 
poster, and about ten other selected items. 
(Available about July 1, at $1.25.) Ad- 
dress orders and inquiries to American 
Education Week, National Education <As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


For A Mountain-Top Experience ... . 


HE PrincipaL Looks at His School,” is 

the theme of the summer work confer- 
ence for elementary school principals at 
The University of the South, Sewanee, 
July 14-17. 

The emphasis will be upon the instruc- 
tional program of the school and how the 
principal may best work and provide lead- 
ership in this area. 

Any person who has an interest in edu- 
cation may participate in this conference. 
It is hoped that there will be some partici- 
pants from colleges, also superintendents, 
and supervisors. Families of participants 
are invited. 

One of the modern dormitories of the 
University of the South will be provided 
for lodging, and meals will be served in 
the new dining room. 

The campus of the University of the 
South is abundantly rich with recreational 
facilities for the whole family. The con- 
ference offers ample time on the schedule 


to take advantages of these facilities— 
swimming in both indoor and outdoor pools 

golf on a fine course . . . hikes in 
the beautiful surrounding mountain coun- 
tryside a field trip to the Arnold 
Engineering Development Center at Tulla- 
homa, with a picnic on the way . . . fishing 
in the many surrounding lakes and streams. 
The music conference, which will be held 
at the same time, will provide for pleasant 
listening. 

Total cost for this conference will be 
$16.50 per person, which includes all 
meals, lodging, and conference costs. For 
people who bring families, the cost will be 
$4.75 a day each. 

In order that more adequate plans may 
be made for your comfort and enjoyment 
return this form by June 15, if possible. 
However this does- not close enrollments, 
and your participation will be welcome at 
any time. Contact Mr. Jere Farley, Tulla- 


homa. 
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I plan to attend the Summer Work Conference for Elementary School Principals. 


Please list other persons who will be in your party. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


DOROTHEA PELLETT 
AubI0-VisuAL CONSULTANT 
PuBLic SCHOOLS, TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Films mentioned are_recently-released 
16 mm, black-and-white, unless color is 
stated, and may be secured from your 
regular rental service or from the listed 
producer. 

Some films for now, some for vacation 
time, and some to schedule for next fall are 
suggested. 

For now: Weston Woods __ Studio 
(Western, Conn.) has released five new 
titles, in color or black-and-white, and 
varying from 5 to 10 minutes long, of their 
Picture Book Parade, and will add two 
more by fall. These photograph the pic- 
tures right off the pages of your favorite 
story books, using the camera as you would 
your own eyes to explore the delight of 
each illustration. Musical score and sound 
effects enhance the narration of the story’s 
own words so that every time you re- 
read the book you have these rich impres- 
sions to recall. Secondary school art classes, 
teachers, and parents share children’s en- 
joyment of the most recently released: 
Georgie, The Little Red Lighthouse, Mike 
Mulligan and His Steamshovel, Jenny’s 
Birthday, and Circus Baby. 

Before vacation puts more bicyclists on 
the streets for longer hours, use Bicycle 
Safety Skills (11 min. color also, Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill.). A 
skilled rider, who has earned his operator’s 
license, shows his younger brother how to 
handle his bicycle and explains riding rules 
and traffic regulations. He also shows that 
the bicycle must be in good repair to pass 
inspection and to be safe, all wise precau- 
tions to take at once. 

For the younger children, a “fun” film 
for now and one to sharpen eyes to observe 
vacation outing sights, is Mother Rabbit's 
Family (10 min. color also, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette St., Wil- 
mette, Ill.). The babies stay close in the 
warm nest at the forest edge until Hoppy, 
the adventurous one, makes the story ex- 
citement. He eludes a hawk, meets Mrs. 
Skunk and Mr. Frog, and wanders into the 
yard of Jane and Billy who put him in a 
wire pen. Mother Rabbit makes the rescue, 
and Hoppy—and the children—learn a 
lesson. 

Junior and senior high school science 
classes may find a summer night hobby 
interest in Understanding Our Universe 
(11 min. color also, Coronet Films). Moti- 
vating skywatching, teaching about planets, 
stars, galaxies, and our own solar system 
and the universe and men have 
studied them, the film puts big ideas to- 
gether in relationship and makes good use 
of photography through powerful tele- 


how 


scopes. 
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Two new primary films, We Explore the 
Woodland and Summer Is An Adventure 
(each 11 min. color also, Coronet Films) 
are timely for use now. 

How Plants Reproduce (11 min. Young 
American Films, 18 E. 41 St., New York 
17) for upper elementary and older classes, 
may increase interest in vacation ob- 
serving and add to learning. It shows 
the function of roots, leaves, stem, as well 
as flower, the pollinating bee, and the seed. 
This film deals only with flowering plants. 
How Plants Help Us (11 min. Young 
American Films) for the same age groups, 
an excellent curiosity-arouser, shows how 
man has used parts of flowering plants, 
trees, bacteria and molds, and grasses to 
serve his needs directly and indirectly. 

Exploring Your Growth (11 min. color 
also, Churchill-Wexier, 801 N. Seward, Los 
Angeles 38) correlates with the Health 
Science texts. By cleverly animated car- 
toons and through the microscope’s eye, it 
simplifies the human body’s transforming 
food into fuel and cell growth, picturing 
the main steps in digestion and distribu- 
tion of food in the body. Write for other 
titles in this science series. 

Adventures in Modern Leathercraft, 
Unit One, Basic Stamping (18 min. color, 
Tandy Leather Co., Box 791, Ft. Worth, 
Texas ) shows 8- to 80-year-olds how to use 
hands and imagination to make articles of 
use and beauty—with their tools and kits. 
Demonstrates how to use “stamping” tools, 
on belt, keycase, and “beanie” cap. Lacing 
and finishing directions come in each kit 
with leather cut and hardware already 
mounted. Recreational groups find here a 
craft device to help accomplish a creditable 
effect with minimum effort and training. 

Planning now for next fall, high schools 
and colleges are scheduling use of the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ course on 
introductory physics, 162 film units, in 
color or black-and-white, an entire year’s 
work. With these sound films, every student 
has a front seat to see an expert instructor 
demonstrate or explain for 30-minute ses- 
sions. For high school seniors, college 
freshmen, or teachers-in-training or in- 
service, the course includes films on: heat, 
sound, light, mechanics, properties of 
matter, electricity and magnetism, elec- 
tronics, quantum optics, atomic and nu- 
clear physics, and three special lessons on 
the slide rule, algebra, and trigonometry 
as related to physics. 

They All Learn to Read (26 min. Inter- 
national Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4) reminds school administrators 
and teachers as well as interested parents, 
that common problems can be handled 
with more than common artistry. Using 
developmental means of advancing each 
child in the four groups of a typical third- 
grade class, the teacher establishes rapport, 
recognizes and evaluates individual needs 
and performances, and assists pupils to 
work toward goals they can see and choose. 
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NOW ...... true 


INCOME PROTECTION 
for TENNESSEE TEACHERS 
at home . . . . in hospital 


Recently licensed to operate in Tennessee, Educators Mutual 
Insurance Company offers economical group plan Income Pro- 
tection to all actively employed Teachers on duty in the State. 
Since September Ist, 6 Tennessee Teacher Groups have pro- 
tected their incomes with Educators Plans which pay them:— 


© ACCIDENT BENEFITS © HOSPITAL ROOM AND BOARD 
© SICKNESS BENEFITS BENEFITS saacieeiiiils 
e - 
© ACCIDENTAL DEATH & HOSPITAL-EX 
DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS © MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS 
© NON-DISABLING INJURY © DEPENDENTS’ HOSPITAL- 
BENEFITS SURGICAL-MEDICAL BENEFITS 


@ SURGICAL BENEFITS 


Educators Mutual is ENDORSED BY THE EASTERN TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION and has the full approval of 
these Education Associations as is shown by their participa- 


tion:— 
HAMILTON COUNTY 
POLK COUNTY 
SEVIER COUNTY 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 
BRISTOL 
ELIZABETHTON 


You, too, can have this Protection 


Just send in the coupon to find how easy it is to safeguard your 
savings... and your dreams .. . as more than 175,000 Teachers 
in 9 States have done since 1910. You can choose the amount 
of monthly income you want. You will be protected year ‘round 
including all authorized leaves. No medical questions if you en- 
roll during group installation period. Prompt benefit payments. 
Get your group started NOW. 





Meet 

GENTRY HALE, Pree 

your Educators State TEACHING AIDS 
Manager. Write to Sets of authoritative CHILD 
him direct at 700 PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS and 
Vosswood Drive, MEDICAL POSTERS especially 
Nashville. prepared for classroom use by 


our EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
OEPARTMENT. Yours for the 








asking. Check the coupon. 











| P.O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. "| aad Oe on “have the following | 
| EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. _ materials without cost or obligation: | 
| INFORMATION ABOUT GROUP INCOME PROTECTION [J 
. CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS [] MEDICAL POSTERS [] , 
are simitstitiuiiitind a 7 
; © SPD SP me nea Tere oe = 4 
II ccs ccs cee ceccsescccccsscsncennonce sanscctmensasipinntdth anesthe Sekmbrabnte a an enanene seta? 
7 
| SCHOOL ne enen ener en SAME ee 
21 








“Tennessee in Films” 





Everything's New at 





DINKLER HOTELS 





THE DINKLER PLAZA 


N ADDITION to films listed in John 

Driscoll’s article in the February 
issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, 
there are available from the Film Loan 
Library, Educational Service, Tennes- 
see Department of Conservation, 262 
Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, a 
number of films which may be of 
interest to teachers. Of the seventy 
titles listed in the catalog (all of which 
are helpful in understanding Tennes- 
see’s resources and resource-use prob- 


ture of the Smokies, showing some 
of the beautiful scenery, peaks, trails, 
etc. (silent, color, 12 minutes.) 


Ten Thousand Fires In strong sup- 
port of fire prevention and control, 
this excellent film shows graphically 
the damage and destruction wrought 
annually by the “Ten Thousand Fires” 
that sweep through the forests of the 
Tennessee Valley. (sound, color, 20 
minutes. ) 


Atlanta lems), the following deal particularly 
THE DINKLER-TUTWILER with Tennessee. The Tennessee Beginning on _ the 
Birmingham small tributaries which rise amid the 


THE DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Montgomery 


THE DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 


Featherland in Tennessee Tennessee 
boasts of one of the greatest varieties 
of bird life to be found in any inland 
state. You visit the haunts of twenty- 


beauty of the highest mountains in the 
East, the course of the Tennessee River 
is followed all the way to the Ohio, 
showing the dams; recreational, hydro- 


Nashville 
THE ST. CHARLES three species to see their homes, their electric, and industrial development; 
New Orleans it — ge of 3 they like. and many of the beautiful features of 
Servi a Clee, MUMMIES. the landscape through which it mean- 
wee —s ders. (sound, color, 30 minutes.) 


te all Dinkler Hotels 


DINKLER 


HOTE@S 


INKLER, President 


ley iG), lemme 
CARLING DINKLER, JR 


e President 














Sun Ray 


Floor Maintainer 
Controls Dust... 


Cleans Floors 


Fishing Tennessee Lakes Fast ac- 
tion, showing fish actually being caught 
by expert fishermen on Tennessee’s fine 
fishing lakes. Crappie, bass, walleye, 
and striped bass are the stars in this 
fast-moving, thrill-packed, fishing story. 
(sound, color, 11 minutes.) 


Glimpses of Tennessee Fishing  1n- 
formal views of everyday fishermen 
catching most species of game fish 
found in Tennessee. (sound, color, 25 
minutes. ) 


Indian Summer in the Great Smoky 
Mountains A visit to the Great Smoky 


Tennessee Cottontail A typical rab- 
bit hunt as seen and humorously de- 
scribed by a “Tennessee Cottontail.” 
The interesting manner in which the 
story is told in word and picture never 
fails to delight an audience. 


Tennessee Waterfowl Management 
The State, taking advantage of TVA’s 
unique program of integrated flood con- 
trol, malaria control, and power genera- 
tion, develops “dewatering” areas along 
the lakes, thus providing more food for 
ducks and other migratory waterfowl. 
Naturally, more food for the ducks 


SUN RAY Floor Maintainer is a clear . : , 7 
stainless compound for the treatment Mountains National Park during the means more ducks for the hunter. 
of wood and concrete floors and for late fall. The brilliant fall colors are (sound, color, 12 minutes. ) 
~ pee of dust SUN RAY " shown to advantage and most worth- 
n waxe oor areas, f oor * . . 
while information on the park area Semnecnss Conties Cheweem 


Maintainer cleans so well when used 
on the push mop that it is not neces- 
sary to scrub the floor nearly so often. 


SUN RAY polishes and protects the 


waxed finish on the floor. 
SUN RAY prevents dust. 


It prevents 


the abrasive effect of dust on floors. 
It materially reduces the danger of the 
detrimental effects of dust to health. 
SUN RAY Floor: Maintainer renews 
floors that are dark from years of oil- 
ing. On oily, darkened floors SUN 
RAY penetrates the fibres of the wood 
and drives out the oil and grease, re- 
turning the wood to it’s natural color. 
SUN RAY cleans off rubber marks and 


removes dirt and stain from gymna- 


sium floors. 


GUARDIAN 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


THE QUALITY LINE 


Floor Finishes * Sanitary Products 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
3A-13 








given. (silent, color, 12 minutes.) 


Land of the Great Smoke Tourist 
vacation in East Tennessee amid the 
splendor and beauty of half-a-million 
acres of rugged American mountains, 
known as “The Smokies,” whose majes- 
ty and grandeur rival that of any found 
in the world. (sound, color, 27 min- 
utes. ) 


More Dollars for your Trees Woods 
make up an important part of most 
Tennessee farms and_ should pro- 
duce a considerable income. This pic- 
ture shows simple methods of wood- 
lot management and some bad prac- 
tices which reduce the value of trees. 
(sound, color, 12 minutes.) 


Roaming the Rooftops of Eastern 
North America A general scenic pic- 


Through the eyes of a camera you see 
the Tennessee Valley from Chattanooga 
to Paducah as it was seen and studied 
on a cruise by the school supervisors of 
Tennessee aboard the river steamer, 
Gordon Greene. Through such an edu- 
cational experience the supervisors seek 
to better qualify themselves to do the 
all-important work of guiding children 
into good citzenship. (sound, color, 27 
minutes. ) 


Trails Through Tennessee A _ trave- 
logue covering practically every point 
of interest in the Volunteer State. 
(sound, color, 30 minutes. ) 

Additional films on Tennessee’s Wild- 
life problems and program are available 
from the State Game and Fish Com- 
mission, Cordell Hull Building, Nash- 
ville. A catalog will be sent upon re- 
quest. 
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Health Education 


(Continued from page 14) 


nurses, assisted by members of the 
health committee who do the es- 
sential clerical work. Typhoid vac- 
cine is supplied by the Anderson 
County Health Department. The 
state-wide Polio vaccination pro- 
gram is effected throughout the 
district by the health committee. 

Teachers and cafeteria workers 
are given chest X-rays prior to the 
opening of school. Dietitians and 
cafeteria helpers have a Wasser- 
mann test. Later in the year the 
entire high school student body and 
adults of the community are 
X-rayed, through the services of the 
Tuberculosis Chest X-ray Mobile 
Unit. 

Two members of the health com- 
mittee keep the first aid cabinets in 
each classroom, gymnasium and 
workshop stocked with first aid ma- 
terials, and these are checked every 
five weeks for fresh supplies. 

The health committee makes 
available for the principal’s use a 
list of the names of mothers who 
will provide transportation in event 
of the sudden illness of a child 
during school hours. 

In addition to the usual program 
activities, the committee has availed 
itself of opportunities to engage 
in such functions as sponsoring dia- 
betes tests for all Norris School 
children, assisting the state speech 
and hearing technicians when tests 
were given in the Norris School, and 
conducting a panel discussion on 
personal hygiene and related sub- 
jects during an assembly period. 
Students submitted approximately a 
hundred questions which were an- 
swered by members of the panel 
comprised of the Anderson County 
Health Director, the County Health 
Nurse, psychologist, education in- 
structors, the dietitian, and three 
registered nurses. The public was 
invited. 

This comprehensive program, en- 
lists the services of many agencies, 
in concern for the physical well- 
being of every student. The atti- 
tude of the student body as ex- 
pressed recently by one student is, 
“It’s wonderful to attend a school 
that has such a good all-round health 
program.” 
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Yes, this old eye chart, read at 20 feet, is not an adequate test 
of vision for school achievement. Most school tasks are per- 
formed within an arm’s length and require abilities which 
cannot be tested by the 20/20 standard, and it has been proven 


that good learning and good vision go hand-in hand. 


Free for the asking are two pamphlets which may help you 
help some of your students. A card or letter to the address at the 
bottom of the page, giving your name, address, school and grade, 
will bring you— 
TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO VISUAL PROBLEMS 
and 


DO YOU KNOW THESE FACTS ABOUT VISION 
AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT? 


PS: In some locations we can arrange a visual screening of your class or school 
supervised by local Optometrists and, of course, there is no obligation. Such screenings 


are conducted free as a public service to education. 
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American Life and Thought Series 


A Mid-Summer Term Special 


For the third consecutive summer, Pea- 
body College’s English and history depart- 
ments will cooperate in offering a course 
on “American Life and Thought,” which 
will bring distinguished visitors to the 
campus. The course is designed to be of 
interest to all students, regardless of 
specialties. 

To help students identify significant 
patterns in the fabric of American culture 
and to suggest ways those patterns may 
be changed, distinguished visitors and 


members of the regular Peabody faculty 
will lecture. 

This year, the course will be a fea- 
ture of Peabody’s new mid-summer term, 
a five-week session. The class will meet 
regularly in double-period sessions from 
June 24—July 26. Auditors will be wel- 
comed. 

Visiting lecturers will be Clinton Adams, 
John Mason Brown, Paul N. Carnes, O. J. 
Harvey, Margaret Mead, and Walter B. 
Rideout. 
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What??? 
DO THE HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES OFFER TEACHERS? 


1. Some teachers have saved as much as $50.00 per year 


2. Teachers get Accident and Sickness policies designed for 
them at unusuaily low rates; even Major Medical coverage 


3. Teachers can get life policies especially suited to their 


4. Ask about the new Profit Sharing Plan. 


Did you know that teachers carrying Horace Mann Group 
Hospital or Income Protection and Surgical coverage may 
continue on after retirement with unusually good rates. The 
cost varies from $11.50 to $17.50 semiannually depend- 
ing on the plan you carry. If you retire (or know someone 
who will) this spring and carry our group coverage, please 


Horace Mann sells only to teachers. Since you are a 
preferred risk you get preferred rates. 


Horace Mann Insurance companies have the only plans 
recommended, sponsored, or endorsed .by the Tennessee 


For further information see: 


W. O. EVERS 
321-7th Ave. North 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 











It’s News to Us 


THESE are announcements by the manufac- 
turers of new products which we believe 
will be of interest to educators. This listing 
should not be construed as a recommenda- 
tion by the editor. If unable to find these 
products in your locality, your request to 
this magazine for further information will 
be forwarded to the manufacturer. 


Swif is a time and effort saving solder. 
It is a real 50-50 tin-lead paste solder with 
flux. It cleans, tins and solders in one oper- 
ation. In two formulae; one contains acid 
flux for general work and the other (EE 
Grade) contains non-corrosive flux for elec- 
trical work. Swif is applied before heating, 
offering a definite safety advantage. This 
frees the hand which ordinarily applies the 
solder during heating, and allows the 
worker to devote his full attention to the 
heating. The heat of a match is sufficient to 
solder wires and tin metal. Youngsters in 
arts and crafts classes can quickly and 
easily solder copper jewelry and any other 
handiwork requiring soldering. Available in 
several sizes up to 3 Ibs. (Hercules Chem- 
ical Co., Inc., Dept 31, 416 Broadway, New 
York City. ) 


Pratice-On was designed by a grade 
school supervisor to help any school child 
learn his basic skills as fun rather than 
as a chore. It provides a workshop in ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division, plus time-telling, printing, writing 
and musical notation. Children can com- 
bine these basic facts with writing and 
drawing on the smooth, shiny windows of 
the Practice-On with the special automatic 
colored pencil included with the set. When 
finished, the writing is removed from the 
window by lightly rubbing with an ordi- 
nary cloth or cleansing tissue. Colorful, 
practical and _ inexpensive. (Write-On 
Company, Janesville, Wisconsin) 


Ozium glycol-ized air conditioner now 
comes in a new No. 500 “personal size” 
which guarantees 500 measured sprays. It 
quickly removes smoke, destroys odors, 
reduces air-borne bacteria and beneficially 
treats the air indoors wherever people 
congregate. Ozium, so the manufacturer’s 
chemists say, is a formula of well balanced 
propylene and triethylene glycols and other 
chemicals which when sprayed in mist-like 
form not only quickly rids the air of objec- 
tional odors, but it is also an excellent 
air sanitizer. (Woodlets Inc., 2048 Niagara 
St., Buffalo 7, New York) 


Executive Portable Lectern unfolds for 
instant use and folds for convenient storage 
or carrying from place to place. Light- 
weight and sturdily constructed. The read- 
ing surface is comfortably inclined. Avail- 
able accessories include lamp and carrying 
case. (Detroit Lectern Co., Inc., P. O. Box 
3735, Detroit 15, Michigan) 
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Safety Poster 


Contest Winners 


The Committee on Accident Prevention of 
the Tennessee Chapter of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics and the Safety 
Committee of the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers are pleased to an- 
nounce the winners in the Safety Poster 
Contest on Accident Prevention co-spon- 
sored by these organizations. The winners 


are as follows: 


Group __I. Robert McPheeters, Grade 
3, Kingston Elementary School 
Group II. Earl Jet, Grade 6, Porter 


School, Blount County 

Group III. Doug and David Allison, 
Grade 8, Vena Stuart School, Sumner 
County 


YOURS 
for the asking 


For fastest service, write directly to the 
advertisers at addresses shown in their ads. 

131. Children’s Books—Catalog of books 
for grades 1 to 9. Classified. Books for 
Young People—Catalog of books for high 
school libraries and teen-age reading in 
general. (Both from Little, Brown and 
Company. ) 

1. Posture Posters Set of 7—designed for 
use in the classroom to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of healthful posture. (American 
Seating Company ) 

119. List of those hard-to-find teaching 
material aids has been assembled for 
teachers by teachers. Whether you need 
samples of grain, rock, fibers, or an amaz- 
ing number of other items, you will want 
this list of reasonably priced aids in your 
file. (Practical Aids Company ) 
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Noble’s 


HANDWRITING 
FOR EVERY DAY USE 
Your Mary and Sohnny, too, 
will be able to White Better 
ahen you adopt this | 
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Handwriting 
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Grades I to 8-State Adopted Texts 
in Tennessee, Texas, New Mexico, 
Alabama, Georgia, North & South 
Carolina, West Virginia, Utah, Alaska, 
Kansas, Delaware and Oregon. 


Examination Copies Sent upon request to 
School Principals; Order now or ask for 
Catalog 'T.T. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


Over 50 Years, Books Providing Better Education 
67 IRVING PLACE 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 








1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





~ 


JOHNNY MIGHT LEARN TO READ 
45 RPM recording provides help in learn- 
ing 150 basic words $1.00 
Multiplication record 1.00 
Over 100 other items to assist the teacher 
in other subjects. Free price lists. 

PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
Estacada, Oregon 














TEACHER WANTED 
part = ag Fog 


in this 


KEEGAN 
TECHNICAL 


INSTITUTE 
207 Madison, Memphis, Tenn. 





BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Reliable school and college placement serv- 
ice throughout the East and South. Positions 
waiting. Excellent salaries. Write, telling us 
about yourself. 33rd year. Member N.A.T.A. 
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Oklahoma City —Chattanooga 











Chicago 1, Illinois 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B., 307 N. Michigan Avenue 


Available in 
school year of 
1956-1957 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


1 
Ee 


119 131 





Grade 





ae 
School Name 
School Address __ a 








City 


, Tennessee 





Enrollment: 


Girls 








Boys 








to 
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FLORIDA 
Wnjoy LUXURY 
THRIFT 


SEASON 
AS THOUSANDS NOW DO 


oO” HOTEL 


ST. PETERSBURG 
Tiled Bath & Shower with every room. 
Beautiful Garden Patio & Swimming 
Pool. Second Ave. North at First St. 
PLEASE WRITE FOR Booklet-in-Color. 














CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 37th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 









KEEGAN TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Three Career Schools 


@ School of Airline Training 
@ School of Broadcasting 
@ Technical Institute 
Careers are open to Keegan Graduates 
in all areas of Radio and Television 
Broadcasting and Servicing; in all areas 
of Communications, Engineering and 
Engineering Technology (Electronic); 
and in all areas of Airline Traffic, Host- 
ess, Communications, and Ticketing 
Positions. 
@ Two Year Junior College Program 

Beginning October |, 1957 Leads to 

Degrees: 

Associate of Arts 
Associate of Science 


KEEGAN TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
207 Madison Avenue 
Memphis, T 

Information Mailed on Request 











VACATION 


ATTENTION TIRED AND RETIRED 
TEACHERS 


Mountain Retreat—Housekeeping Cottages— 
Lake—Streams—Trails; Near Gatlinburg and 
the new Mountain Theatre. 

Owned and operated by W. A. and Floy Bell, 
Tennessee Teachers. 

Write: WaFloy Retreat, Route 9, Sevierville, 
Tennessee; or Call: Gatlinburg, 302-R-4 for 
reservations. 














Social Security 


(Continued from page 6) 


advantage to wait until after July 1 
to choose Class A membership, since 
those people who become members 
after July 1 will have the state con- 
tributions to the State Retirement 
System matched to age 65 rather 
than to age 60. In the event such a 
person plans to retire at age sixty or 
earlier, it may be to his advantage to 
become a member before June 15. 


Teachers who have chosen Class B 
membership may change to Class A 
membership at any time prior to June 
15, but those who have chosen Class 


A membership cannot change to 
Class B membership. 

The retirement law has been 
amended so that no teacher will be 
allowed to withdraw his contri- 
butions until he has been out of 
service four months. This provision 
of the law will apply to all appli- 
cations made for withdrawal on and 
after July 1, 1957. This change has 
been made because the reports from 
superintendents will be made to the 
Retirement Office by calendar quar- 
ters rather than monthly. j. W. BR. 


Thumbnail Sketches 
(Continued from page 13) 


used a film and other materials relat- 
ing to the centennial. The oldest re- 
tired teacher in Johnson City was asked 
to cut the cake and open the celebra- 
tion with a few remarks. Individual 
schools in Johnson County held cele- 
brations. Posters were made, and talks 
given at civic club meetings. 

Kingsport also observed its own anni- 
versary, depicting fashions of one hun- 
dred years ago. The state legislators 
were guests of honor. The Knox County 
Association celebrated at its regular 
meeting. The afternoon of April 4 was 
observed by each Knoxville school. 
Teachers observed the occasion at their 
regular faculty meetings. 

Lake County published the “History 
of Education in Lake County” with 
illustrations in the county paper. Dis- 
plays and posters were used in store 
windows. The historical society in 
Lauderdale County assisted in the pro- 
duction of “A Historical Review of 
Our Schools” and “A Review of Our 
NEA.” Lawrence County began cele- 
brations in January, with a dinner 
meeting, at which Future Teachers, 
members of the board of education, 
and local leaders were honored guests. 
Publicity was continued through the 
press and radio. Lewis County teachers 
invited officers of various organizations 
to the birthday banquet. Lincoln 
County teachers invited a_ retired 
teacher to be guest speaker. Future 
Teachers and home demonstration 
groups in the local schools cooperated 
with the PTA and the press in planning 
programs. Loudon County sponsored 
school visitation month with open 
house during April. Window displavs 
and exhibits of clothes, books, school 
pictures, and equipment were featured. 
Newspaper articles included the “His- 


tory of Education in Loudon County,” 
by a school board member. Lenoir 
City cooperated with Loudon County 
in arranging exhibits and publicity dur- 
ing April. 

Macon County staged a pageant 
showing the history of the NEA, the 
music hits, and styles through the 
period. They also presented “The Old 
Deestrick School”. Madison County 
gave a life membership to a member 
of the association. Past county super- 
intendents, past supervisor, and retired 
teachers were special guests at a ban- 
quet. Members of the Manchester as- 
sociation invited friends interested in 
school activities to help celebrate. The 
one retired teacher in the county was 
a special guest. Marion County cele- 
brated with open house at the new 
Richard Hardy Memorial School. Dr. 
Lyman Ginger, vice-president of NEA, 
was guest speaker at the annual ban- 
quet. A history of 100 years in Mar- 
shall County schools and a review of 
purposes and accomplishments of NEA 
were presented. Maury County honored 
life members of NEA and retired teach- 
ers. Pamphlets giving a brief history of 
NEA’s activities were provided for 
those present. McKenzie city and 
county teachers and PTA council joined 
in a banquet celebration. McMinn 
County sponsored the “Teacher's 
Minute” plan and a birthday party. Me- 
Minnville teachers held weekly meet- 
ings during the first semester to 
consider the objectives of the NEA Cen- 
tennial. Assembly programs included 
“The History of Our School,” “Our 
City Board and How It Works,” 
and “The NEA in Review.” McNairy 
County conducted a “Little White 
House Conference,” simultaneously in 
the five senior high schools, on educa- 
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tional needs and practices in the 
county. Teachers and one superintend- 
ent in Meigs County did a round-table 
discussion on “Education in a Chang- 
ing World.” Memphis teachers cele- 
brated with a barbecue at one of the 
city parks. Monroe County celebrated 
with a banquet and musical program 
on the NEA theme. The Montgomery 
County superintendent of schools gave a 
brief history of the NEA at the banquet 
celebration. Moore County teachers 
observed the occasion with a_ban- 
quet. Active teachers, having thirty or 
more years of service, and one teacher 
who had taught for twenty years with- 
out being absent from her work, were 
honored in Morristown. Legislators 
were given special recognition for their 
support of the educational program. 
Murfreesboro honored retired and retir- 
ing teachers, and others who have made 
outstanding contributions to education. 

Nashville teachers staged a highly 
successful variety show with three ob- 
jectives: fellowship, future teacher 
scholarships, and community service. 
Eddie Arnold also was a star on the 
show, sponsored by the city teachers, 
PTA council, and The Nashville Ban- 
ner. The Delta Kappa Gamma Chapter 
in Oak Ridge paid special tribute to the 
NEA. The city association celebrated 
with a dinner meeting. Obion County 
is planning a fall celebration. 

Oneida honored teachers with the 
longest service records. Displays of 
school equipment and materials were 
used in store windows. Overton County 
featured a musical program at the ban- 
quet meeting. Most of the schools 
participated in their music festival. 

Paris teachers honored a board mem- 
ber who had served since 1919, and 
the superintendent. Stores arranged 
window displays. The PTA honored 
teachers with a tea and a program 
based on “This Is Your Life.” Perry 
County has used the film relating to 
the celebration theme. Pickett County 
invited as special guests to the anniver- 
sary birthday party, representatives 
from local civic -organizations. Polk 
County teachers honored school board 
members, city officials, and _ retired 
teachers. The Putnam County banquet 
was co-sponsored by Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute. The centennial theme 
will be carried out in their county fair 
exhibit. 

An opaque projector and tape re- 
cording were used to present Roane 
County and NEA history organized 
around two classroom scenes. “In the 
Little Red Schoolhouse,” and “This Is 
My Country” were used in the class- 
rooms, with “Memories” as background 
and coordinating music. The three 
county newspapers carried NEA fea- 
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NEA Life-Members 


March 22, 1957 
Davidson County 

Miss Susie E. Cardwell 

William W. Hicks 

W. H. Nance 

Mrs. Lorene A. Neblett 
Haywood County 

Annie Re Harvey 
Hickman County 

Grant Coble 


Madison County 
Cecil A. Fesmire 


Stewart County 
Nell Brake 

Wilson County 
Mary Burton 

Dyersburg City 
Marguerite Ponder 


Knoxville City 
Thomas R. Underwood 
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by Mildred Frey Borton 


Here’s successful way this Kal- 
amazoo teacher used the com- 
munity resources at her door 
to bring to her 2nd graders a 
meaningful, rich, learning ex- 
perience. It is a new slant on 
effective cooperation between 
child, parent, school. 





Schools, in Michigan Education Journal. A wail developed in 
cooperation with National Joint Council on Economic Education., 


The theme—Our Parents Help Our 
Community—is adaptable for any 
grade. Research takes children where 
parents work; brings parents to school. 
After 4 months, climax came with pot- 
luck supper for parents, at school. 


At pot-luck supper, parents saw pho- 
tos of selves on-the-job (taken by teach- 
er); listened to tape-recording of own 
child tell about importance of my 
daddy or my mother’s work; given book 
of stories by child, called ‘“‘Our Parents 
Help Our Community.” 








For a quick little lift! 


Parents were busy doing many things 
for family and community. There were 
salesmen, a postman, truck drivers, a 
riveter (a mother), a printer . . Parents 
made paper, boilers, reels, cornflakes, 
steel, furniture and transmissions. 


The children learned from looking, 
listening, speaking, reading. Noted ina 
vital experience: “‘I can spell machine. 
My daddy works one.” Sentences on 
classroom chart grew into stories; 
stories into book. Artists drew mural 
with reality; parents spotted selves. 






The cool, delicious taste and 
natural chewing of Wrigley's 
7 Spearmint Gum give you a ‘‘pick up.” 
A satisfying treat, not rich or filling. Try tonight. 
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tures. Rhea County honored retired 
and future teachers and NEA life mem- 
bers, and presented a pageant at their 
regular teachers’ meeting. The Robert- 
son County paper published a history 
of education in the county. The theme 
was also used in radio and assembly 
programs. Mr. C. F. Fisher, another 
of the state’s oldest superintendents 
in point of service, paid a tribute to 
retired and beginning teachers, and 
then was honored himself with a sur- 
prise “This Is Your Life” program. 
John Long, president of the Tennessee 
School Boards Association, was master 
of ceremonies. Rutherford County 
plans a fall celebration. 

Sequatchie County’s centennial coin- 
cides with that of the NEA, and both 
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The transit company advertised “School Daze.” 
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scene 


were observed in an original pageant, 
including students, teachers, and other 
citizens. All schools were presented 
U. S., Tennessee, U. N., and Christian 
flags and Bibles. Sevier County spon- 
sored a parent and son supper in April 
and will present in the fall a pageant 
written by persons in the community. 
“The NEA and Its Influence on Tools 
of Learning,” and “The NEA, Its Con- 
tribution to Public Schools in General” 
were points of emphasis in Smith 
County . Old and modern school rooms 
were represented in Stewart County 
window displays. Each principal pre- 
pared the history of education in his 
community, illustrated with pictures. 
Pictures of retired teachers were fea- 
tured in the newspaper. Local schools 





New Summer Tours 

New tours offered this year by 
the NEA Travel Division include 
46-day tours of the African conti- 
nent, where teachers will visit the 
newest nation, Ghana, which 
achieved independent status in the 
British Commonwealth, March 6, 
1957. 

Another new tour is the Pacific 
Ocean Circle—flying from Alaska 
to Japan, Formosa, Hong Kong, 
Manila, Australia, New Zeland, the 
Fiji Islands, and Hawaii. Added to 
the Around the World tour inaugu- 
rated last year is the provision for 
independent travel with the same 
services offered to escorted tour 
groups. 

Short regional tours especially 


planned for convention goers this 
year are available to Plymouth, 
Massachusetts; Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Washington, D. C.; and 
the colonial Virginia historical area 
of Jamestown-Yorktown-Williams- 
burg. (Contact NEA Division of 
Travel Service, 1201, Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 

The Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation is one of eleven states co- 
operating with the NEA Division of 
Travel Service in sponsoring tours 
to selected areas. For details of the 
TEA tour to points of historic inter- 
est and the NEA Centennial Con- 
vention, in Philadelphia see the 
March issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. 


I 

Tennessee Education Association 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
| 
l 


Please reserve space for me on the Philadelphia Tour, June 26-July 13, 1957. I am 
enclosing a deposit of $25.00 which will be refunded in the event I am unable to 
make the trip. Details will be sent to me later. 


Tour Reservation Form 
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in Sullivan County and PTA groups 
planned individual celebrations. The 
centennial theme will be emphasized 
in observance of American Education 
Week in Sumner County. Billie Davis 
appeared in person for a public rela- 
tions meeting in the fall. 

Tipton County featured short his- 
tories of its largest and oldest schools 
with a history of the county school sys- 
tem. The first schools were portrayed 
through window displays. Trezevant 
celebrations included NEA history, 
honoring retired teachers, centennial 
music, and a tribute to education to- 
day. Trousdale County combined the 
annual school evaluation with centen- 
nial observance, evaluating progress 
made in reaching the goals of NEA. 
Board members, members of the edu- 
cation committee of the county court 
and others participated. The Tulla- 
homa banquet program included a brief 
history of education in Tullahoma and 
contributions by its local association. 
The board of education, retired teach- 
ers, PTA leaders, and others were hon- 
ored in the Unicoi County banquet 
celebrations. Copies of a “Teacher’s 
Minute” were inserted in all the church 
bulletins of Union City. 

All teachers in Warren County were 
involved in observance of the celebra- 
tion. Special activities included a pag- 
eant depicting phases of education in 
the history of Warren County. Store 
windows showed progress in school 
supplies, transportation, lunch programs 
and furnishings. Newspapers featured 
articles on “My Favorite Teacher” bv 
lay leaders. Displays including an 
1817 textbook, old lunch boxes, and 
bills of sale of slaves were also featured. 
Radio stations and newspapers gave 
excellent publicity. Four large schools 
in Wayne County were assigned twenty- 
five-vear periods of the one hundred 
years of educational history. Retired 
teachers and outstanding citizens were 
honored. Weakley County teachers 
made special efforts to bring each par- 
ent to the school during the month of 
April, to learn through discussion and 
exhibits about the school program. 
White County featured one hundred 
years of progress, giving special honor 
to contributing citizens and retired 
teachers. Williamson County featured 
one hundred vears of educational 
growth, and a magician for entertain- 
ment. Wilson County featured NEA 
history, honoring retired and former 
teachers and other citizens, who re- 
viewed the progress of the schools. 

Indeed there has been much to cele- 
brate, and in looking backward and 
forward, educators and interested citi- 
zens have increased awareness of exist- 
ing values and opportunities. 
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@ TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


» # BORROW100%,.°600% 


By Mail-in comptste privacy: 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | vey Weer nips 


20 
MONTHS 


$1000 Ss 675 














Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FIDENTIA 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFID! _ene 






























WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 30000 1995 
—nhone oO these people W 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 
aa popes AN-BY- 
M: .. All mail is sent to you 
SIGNATURE ONLY in a plain envelope and the 60000 3748 
e . transaction is completely 
. Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private. 
meme promo “aM No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
; are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 


lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 


ONVENIE 
c NT TERMS short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 


e Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. £% : sips ‘sfacti Sues Altar aes Id 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year ol« 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 

Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


. ®@ The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
eredit managers—only you and we know 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 
r***=== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! *"---""="""" 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. M-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 






























































































t 
. To State Finance Company, Dept. M-1349 The following are all the debts that I have: ) 
4 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount Paying wisi a silion 8 
g Please accept my application for a loan. Ii is understood that after the loan ts Still Owe Per Mo. o Whom Owing . 8 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge < 8 
. or cost whatsoever. $ oe haa a aaa 4 
g Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your _ Oa eee & 
g _‘tnclude present balance, if any) $_ payment BE IN OUR OF FICE?___ FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information : 
¥ Amount earned Number of months for our confidential files y 
[a en - 8 
i . DEamne OF TRA anc sie (Relati 
g Name and address e 
a of school you teach.....___________. eee ae eee eee 
g How long with Previous | 
. present employer.__—_—_—_______. — employment.. TT 
8 Husband or wife's Salary Street Town iii 2S 3.2 2 Re Se 8 
r] employment = per ment $....... — SS See s. 
8 To whom are payments on Name of Relative........._ scciiletaoatb aceasta __.. (Relationship)............. 8 
s auto made? (Name)...... Town é r] 
+ a ee a ee ere 
a Bank you deal with (Name)...... Town H 
8 Amount you owe bank? $..............._._______ Monthly payments? $......_____ Name of Relative........_______________.______.___. (Relationship) ........_______ : 
8 what security on bank loan?....___.__. - eee eee eee eee ® 
§ List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
' $ to (N ) (Ada.) if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
3 a i ' 
® Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street a 
r] payment to? (Name)...... Town____ “ Name Here........___._.____ -———— Address..t—______—— g 
: Purpose of loan........ Ee: aN Renner neee eee : 
- ; ] z Py | 
N OT e Amt. |1se pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmr. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska | g 
7 OF UDR ios cssessse Pi aiceree MOR AD casiicitcssscncsucomnaesense the unpaid principal and int. | Date..........0 acess 8 
' - : : 2 
* 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall J 
a Agreed rate coeding $150 and 2% Ze pat month on Loy part over a rf not at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 8 
5 xcess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such “ 
of interest. unpaid prinsipal balance; computed on the basis of the number ‘of It is agreed that the validity and ota ioe of this note shall be determined under : 
a days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. Hy 
@ _ |n Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance g 
8 amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if che loan e 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
: Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. : 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
. peg = met same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due : 
date for the final payment. 
4 PERSONAL = 5 
H aan ae ee my re SIGNATURES |»> a 
ONTHS IN WHIC CH- REQUIRED e _ ee 
: ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) a 
wm YVOTT 8 
 ] RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN a 
8 
SS CSS SS SS SSS SS SSS SSSSCSSSS SSESSSSSSSSSS SCSSSSSSTSCSSSTS SSS SST SSS SSS SSS SSeS seees8 sssenneeent 
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100 years old...and looking better every day 


You’d never know it to look at you, but you’re 
100 years old. The years just don’t show, because 
you’ve kept pace with the changing world you 
help to shape. Your methods, and guiding philoso- 
phies, are in tune with today as they were with 
yesterday. So you mature, but never age. 

We’re grateful for the accomplishments of 
every one of those one hundred years. Your work 


enriches every area of American life. Through 
you, the National Education Association’s Cen- 
tennial theme, ““An Educated People Moves Free- 
dom Forward,” becomes a living reality. 

Congratulations to the N.E.A. on its 100th 
birthday! And to all educators, our continuing 
gratitude for the vital work you do. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 








